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THE ORIGINAL FILIBUSTER. 


At amoment when the internal dissensions 
and civil strifes of the Mexicans are displaying 


their lamentable incapacity for self-government, | 


and threatening them with annihilation as an 
independent nation, the following curious let- 
ters in regard to that country may be interest- 
ing and instructive. They were addressed to 
Governor Bowdoin of Massachusetts, in 1786. 
The second is hardly more than a repetition of 
the first—like a second Bill of Exchange, to pro- 
vide against the miscarriage of the first. They 
contain probably the very earliest exhibition of 
that spirit of conquest, annexation, and jilibus- 
terism, which has been so rife of recent days. 
These letters were read at a meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society many months ago, 
by the president of that society, Hon. Robert ©. 
Winthrop, into whose possession they came by 
the regular course of descent, Governor Bow- 
doin being his maternal great-grandfather. 

Who can tell us more about the writer of the 
letters? Who was this Mr. J. Snowdon, who 
dates from London, and who may be hailed as 
the great prototype and forerunner of the Mi- 
randas, and Burrs, and Walkers of later days? 


‘Lonpon, July 23d, 1786. 
“Sm: I think it but right to Inform y* 
Excellency that throughout Mexico in general, 


& I may venture to assert Spanish America in | 


general, nothing is so ardently wished for as the 


united States of America being their Sovereigns | 


—wt» uplifted hands they wish for y* Americans 
+o Land, & a Hundred thousand men w4 Imme- 
Jiately Join them. I will boldly assert that Ten 
Thousand brave fellows w* Infallibly overrun 
Mexico & Terra firm; make but Mexico their 


own, & all is won that w4 be easily effected & | 


the Riches are Immense of it both in Specie & 

Plate, the Spaniards accounts are astonishing of 

its Wealth—I say ten Thousand Men w4 Con- 

quer & keep the Country even if they met wt® 

opposition but the disafection of the Creole 
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| Spaniars is so great they we Join you almost 
| to a Man—y® Indians be certain of—y* Regulars 
could not make a stand or if they did w? easily 
be overcome. When I was there a Small force 
indeed w® effect y* Conquest—you may then 
| bid defiance to their or all Europe’s attack by 
their Shipping. Remove their wretched Slavery 
establish Independency & freedom & the Coun- 
try is y’ own. The Spaniards have acted Hos- 
tile to you they have no Right but Conquest to 
y* whole Country & indeed Nations seldom keep 
friends longer than their Interest prompts them 
If a Blow is struck it must be sudden & quick 
like Lightning no demur or formal Delay. Ea- 
sily might they march thro’ Florida in opposition 
to the few Spaniards there—or having Shipping 
enough what sh* prevent their Embarkation at 
Boston or any other Port. On the least Inti- 
mation of y* Plan ten times ten Thousand bold 
fellows w‘ flock to y* American Standard, suffi- 
cient to conquer the Globe. If Americas Sun 
is not set she may yet be great & shine out sud- 
denly wt* that transcendant Splendor to astonish 
the Globe. Y* Excellency will excuse this from 
a friend. I have the Honor to be y* Excel- 
lency’s 
“Me obedt 
* Humble Servt, 


“J. Snowpon. 
‘* His Excellency, Gov. Bowporn, 
** Boston, America.”’ 


“Sm: Y* Excellency may be assured nothing 
is more ardently wished for in Mexico, & all y* 
Spanish Possessions in America, than to be re- 
leased from the Ignominious Tyranny they at 
present labour under. The Creole Spaniards to 
a Man, detest the Europe Bashaws & they are 
| but few Compared to y* Natives. The Indians 
to a Man w? second gladly any Invasion—on the 
landing but of a Handfull of Men they wé al- 
most Immediately be Joined by the Major part 
of y* Country—toleration of Religion & Free- 
dom granted them & y* whole Spanish Posses- 
sions in both divis of the Continent, are your 
own—but if even meeting wt" opposition (w*® 
is Improbable) ten thousand bold fellows w4 
make it y"™ but on the least Hint of y* Design 
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ten times that Number will Join the Standard. 
Spain has no right to an Inch of ground on y* 
whole Continent but by Conquest. Y* claim is 
as good—you have Shipping more than Sufficient 
to transport them—or they cou’d march thro’ 
florida in spite of opposition, few Stores w4 
be necessary—y* Country is rich & well Oulti- 
vated make but y* Capital Mexico y™* & all is 
y' own—the Wealth is literally Immense—a 
landing effected abt La Vera Oruz, w! be the 
most eligible—but if done it must be a sudden 
blow like Lightning no delay or formal treaty’s 
or demurs. When I was there there was no- 
thing but for y* troops to land the Country was 
their owh so much do y* people detest their 
present government. 

Y* Excellency will excuse this from a friend 
as it is necessary you sh? be Informed of this I 
have sent a duplicate to y’ Excel’. I have the 
Honor to be Y* Excel?’* 

** Most obede, 
“Humble Serve, 


“J. SNowpon. 
** Lonpon, July 23d, 86. 
** His Excellency, Governor Bowporn, 
‘* Boston, America.” 


DELEGATION OF THE OHTEFS OF THE 
SIX NATIONS TO BOSTON, 1777. 


In Council, February 8th, 1777.—* And it is 
further resolved that the said Committee be and 
hereby are authorized and empowered to treat 
with any Indians that may arrive in this State, 
and make such provisions for them as they may 
judge proper.” 

In the Message of the Council of March 5th, 
1777, the President, James Bowdoin, says: 

“Six Warriors from the Oneidas and Tusqua- 
raro nations have paid us a friendly visit—they 
appear much pleased—we have made them some 
presents, and have strong expectations of secur- 
ing the friendship of the Six nations. Copies of 
the conferences we shall direct the secretary to 
lay before you.” 


ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


Brotuers,—You are welcome to Boston. We 
hope you left your Friends & Our Brothers well. 
The Rev. Mr. Kirkland tells us you have come a 
great way, beyond Albany, to gain the best In- 
telligence of the Unhappy War between the Thir- 
teen United States of America, and the King of 
England, beyond the great Waters. 

With Respect to the Occasion of this War, we 
suppose General Schuyler has fully informed you 
of the Oneidas & the whole Confederacy. 

Brorners—Onema Warriours,—We of the 
Massachusetts, of which this Town of Boston is 
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but a small part, always Loved Peace, and desired 
to be on Friendly Terms with our Bretheren on the 
other side the Waters. We really loved them as 
we loved Ourselves. We were allways glad to 
see them come here in their Ships to Trade with 
us. But the case is now altered. They wanted 
to take away our Money, Our Houses, Our Lands; 
and with their Troops and Ships they took pos- 
session of this great City, and kept it for some 
Time. But about Eleven Moons past, General 
Washington and his Army, thro’ the Interpo- 
sition of Divine Providence, Entirely drove them 
away. 

Since which We have taken a great many of 
their Big Ships on the Sea, Loaded with Sugar, 
Rum, Cloths and other Goods. Some of these 
Ships are now in this Harbour. 

Brotuers,—lIn the First of this War we were 
in great want of Powder: But we have so many 
Mills now making Powder, that we shall have 
enough for our own Use, and some for Our 
brothers. 

We had in the beginning not one Ship of War 
with great Guns. We have Built Several; and 
there are two or three now here, that we have 
built & furnished with big Guns of Our own 
Making. 

Since the Enemy were driven from Boston. 
They went to New York, where Gen. Wash- 
ington met them, with many of our Warriors, 
and Warriors from all the United States of Amer- 
ica, and has driven them from some places they 
had taken. And we hope & Trust that with 
the divine blessing, they will be in Time as fully 
driven from New York, as they have been from 
this Place. 

Brotuers,—We shall Always be glad to live in 
Peace & good Friendship with you. It is for 
our Interest, and it is for yours, 

Perhaps the Governor of Canada and other 
Enemy’s of ours will tell you many Story’s; and 
endeavour to persuade You to take up the Hatchet 
against the American States. We hope you will 
not be deceived by them. 

Broruers,—Strengthen your Minds. We Men- 
tion this, not as Supposing You have any Incli- 
nation to join our Enemy’s—But as a Friendly 
Caution. We know you maintain the Friendship 
& hold the Covenant which our Ancestors & 
Yours entered into. 

Brotners,—We wish to have this Chain always 
continue bright & free from Rust. We Under- 
stand, you intend to Travel a few Days in our 
Towns to the North East, to See and hear for 
Your Selves; We Commend you for it, and Shall 
give orders to the head Men of the Several 
Towns thro which you pass, to give you all 
the Information you shall desire. 

Broruers,—A great part of the Goods & 
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clothing we have taken in the Big Ships—we | 


have sent to General Washington & his War- | 
riors at New York & Ticonderoga; But we 
intend to give you some cloathes, made from the 
Prize Goods we have taken, 


ANSWER. 


Broruers AND Onters of the City we call 
Boston. I am glad to see your Faces and to 
hear your Voices by the Council Fire which 
have sounded thro the Six Nations. I have 
heard what you said with pleasure. I shall be 
glad to light my Pipe by your Fire & retire for 
a few Minutes, and then you shall hear my Voice 
again. 

Brotuers, Onrers AND Warriors. Give your 
Attention. We have heard your Voice at this 
our Council Fire upon the Occasion of your 
meeting some Warriors from the Westward of 
the Oneida Country. 

We rejoice, Broriers, in having heard your 
Voice, this was part of our Business, and it is 
matter of thankfullness to us that the Great God 
has given us this day for an Interview with you 
at the Council Fire. 

Brotners,—it is very agreeable when those 
meet together to sinoke a Pipe around the Coun- 
cil Fire and have their Minds united. We have 
a peculiar Sensation of Joy upon meeting you 
and such a Number of Your Sachems & War- 
riors. 

Brorners, compassionate us! we are but a 
small handfull now before you. We are not 
Counsellors, Sachems, but Warriors. Delibera- 
tion belongs to Counsellors. Warriors for Dis- 
patch therefore, you will expect but few Words, 
as being Warriors here before you. Youu have 
been pleased to relate to us something of the 
War that has taken place between you and the 
King of Great Britain—all you have related has 
been agreeable to us, indeed we have heard your 
Voice in the Wilderness and have heard the 
Treatment you met with from the King, and 
have thought we should be in the same situa- 
tion with our American Brethren. 

Brotuers, Sacuems, & Warriors—It gives 
us peculiar sensations of Joy that we find the 
Cloud which the King of England drew over this 
City has disappeared, and that your Feet tread 
upon the Ground of your Ancestors, the Ground 
whereupon you had your Existence. 

Indeed, Brothers, we have trembled for you 
while we heard your Enemies had fast bound 
this City. We also heard of their rnnning away 
from this City, and we rejoiced at the News ; 
however, Brothers, both must ascribe this to the 
Great Spirit that rules above, for we of the 
Oneida Nation consider ourselves in one and the 
same Situation with our American Bretheren. 


We therefore rejoice to see you beginning to 
rise, and that God has taught you to make many 
things. 

Broruers! we told you that our Business 
down here was to see with our own Eyes, not 
that we Warriors suspect the Eyes or the Mouths 
of any of our American Brethren; but our 
Sachems do. They suspect that our American 
Brethren have not behaved valiently in the 
Field—have not equalled their Enemy. We have 
resented this and told them we would see with 
our own Eyes.—Brothers, we have now the 
Pleasure to tell you that one part of our Busi- 
ness is answered; we have scen with Admira- 
tion, and to our great Joy, that you are War- 
riors. 

Broruers, in the Course of your Address to 
us, you exhorted us to be of a firm Mind, and 
not open our Ears to evil Reports from the 
Northward.—Brothers, do we not Evidence by 
being here that we are of a strong Mind? You 
have an Enemy at Niagara, Col. Butler, who is 
constantly throwing Discouragements and Con- 
fusion among the Six Nations. Were we but 
Children, we might easily be conquered by his 
Persuasion or his Threats.—However, we thank 
you for your Caution. Possess your Minds in 
peace—be assured the Oneida Warriors are 
Friends in Heart, and ready to Assist the Amer- 
icans whenever it shall be necessary for them to 
Step forth. 

bxorners, As I told you that we Oneidas are 
Americans, it may not be improper that you 
should know our Conduct when the News of 
your final parting from England reached us. 

Brorners, was it not a day of Joy with us, 
we caused our Guns to speak. When this News 
came to us we were at Fort Schuyler, and re- 
joiced that you were now become your own 
Men, we in the Fort fired our Guns and 
Shouted. This fixed our Characters among our 
Nations and caused Divisions; when there is a 
Division among the Six Nations, we fall to your 
side. 

Broraers, | take it you do not want any fur- 
ther Evidence of our Attachment to the Ameri- 
can Cause, certainly we come into Existence 
on one and the same Spot of Ground. This. is 
our Common Island. It may however be pro- 
per to observe there arg Divisions and Parties 
throughout the Six Nations. I will not reproach 
any Nation, but the Sachems tell us you have 
not the Spirit of War—they fear you will not be 
able to conquer your Enemies—-they are afraid 
the Six Nations will fall into difficulties. 

BrorueErs,—strengthen your Minds, We ex- 
pect on our Return we shall strengthen the 
Minds of all our Six Nations, and Unite all the 
different Parties, when we tell them what we 
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have seén with our own Eyes, and have heard 
with our own Ears. 


LBrotnuers £acHEMS AND Warriors—This is | 


the first Time of our meeting; however it is 
very agreeable on our part. We observed to 
you that we are of the Military Character. 
Brotners, we know that Warriors are possessed 
of Firmness of Mind—that is the Character that 
commands Respect; as for our Uncles the 
Sachems who are Counsellors, they are apt to 
prevaricate, and their Words fall to the Ground ; 
but what we speak comes to effect. 

Broruers. Possess your Minds in Peace. 
And be confident what we have told you are the 
real Sentiments of our Hearts, & that the 
Oneidas and Tuscararows are one—for we really 
think that Sachems are more liable to forget 
their Word and Promise than we are. On our 
Return, Broruers, we will relate to the Six Na- 
tions, the whole of what has passed here, par- 
ticularly that we have seen your Situation, and 
we will tell our Friends, that are now in Expec- 
tation, and send them the same Message that 
you have delivered to us—And let them know 
what has taken place at this Grand Council Fire 
at Boston, of which the Six Nations have often 
heard, and we will acknowledge that it is the 
Great Spirit above that is our constant Guardian. 
We feel thankfull that he has brought us here in 
Safety, and met so many of our Brothers. Let 
us always consider him as present wherever we 
go! 

Broruers, you are informed of our Intentions 
to cross a little Stream to go to see where you 
make Powder. We thank you for your Assist- 
ance in Conducting us there—we want to see 
those things to satisfy our Sachems, our Uncles, 
on our Return—not for to satisfy the Warriors. 

Broruers, we apprehend it is necessary for 
our Good as well as yours that we make all pos- 
sible Dispatch in our long Journey. We have 
heard threatening Words trom our Enemy and 
yours at Niagara, and indeed we have been 
threatened with the same Destruction that you 
have. Ovr Sacuems requested us to make all 
Dispatch when we thought we had seen enough. 
We told them the King had set his Foot on New 
York, and the Great Warrior was just before 
them. We want tu see how Matters are there 
before we return. We thank those who have 
brought us above the Ground. We thank our 
Brethren for their kindness wherever we go. 
We informed our Brothers that Genl. Schuyler 
desired us to make the greatest Dispatch, and 
that we had a longer Journey than we imagined. 

Broruers. Wehave had a friendly Interview 
through the Providence and Government of the 
Great Spirit. 

We trust we shall Part in Great Friendship 
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Some future Day you may hear us 
This is all we have to say at 


and Peace. 

speak again. 

Present. 

GEN. MUHLENBURG’S DEFENCE OF HIS 
COURSE. 

Tue following is a portion of a letter written 
by Colonel (afterwards General) Muhlenburg, 
very soon after quitting the pulpit and joining 
the army, to his brother, the Reverend Frede- 
rick Aug. Muhlenburg,* then in charge of a 
Lutheran church in the city of New York. 

The Reverend Frederick, it would seem, had 
written to their brother Henry, also a clergy- 
man, in condemnation of Peter’s course in pass- 
ing from the clerical into the military profession. 
As a clergyman he did not approve the step. 
This letter was sent to Peter by Henry, where- 
upon Peter wrote to Frederick what follows: 

“Thus far I had written when I received Bro- 
ther Henry’s letter from you to him, wherein 
you make some Observations on my Conduct in 
the present alarming Crisis. You say, as a Cler- 
gyman, nothing can excuse my Conduct. I am 
a Clergyman, it is true, but I am a Member of 
Society as well as the poorest Layman, and my 
Liberty is as dear to me as to any man. Shall [ 
then sit still, & enjoy myself at Home, when the 
best Blood of the Continent is spilling? Hea- 
ven forbid it.” 

“You make a comparison with Struensee. The 
Comparison is odious. Did he die in Defence of 
his Country? Far from it. He suffered for crimes, 
and his Life was justly forfeited to the Law.” 

“ But, even if you was on the opposite Side of 
the question, you must allow that I have in this 
last Step acted for the best. You know that 
from the Beginning of these Troubles I have been 
compelled to have a Hand in publick Affairs. I 
have been Chairman to the Committee, & Dele- 
gate from this County from the first: do you 
think then, if America should be conquered, ] 
should be safe? Nothing less. And would you 
not sooner fight like a Man than die the Death 
of a Dog?” J. 


* Frederick was a Whig, and, much as his professional 
sensibilities were shocked by what Peter had done, two 
or three years later the pressure of the Revolution car- 
ried him, too, out of the service of the Church into that 
of the State, in which he became Speaxer of the first and 
third C »ngress under the Federal Constitution. 

And here I would beg to be permitted to correct a 
little mistake into which the author of the biography of 
General Muhlenberg has fallen, and which is going the 
rounds of the German press in a very neat sketch of the 
life of that officer by Nicolaus Schmidt. The mistake 
is that he left but two children—sons. He left three— 
two sons, who are dead, and a daughter, the relict of 
the late Dr. Isaac Hiester, of Reading, who is stiil living, 
and is the mother i present Secretary of the Com- 
woawealth of Penns¥lvania. 
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“T am called by my Country in its Defense. 
The Cause is just and noble. Were I a Bishop, 
even a Lutheran one, I should obey without 
Hesitation, and, so far am I from thinking that I 
act wrong, I am convinced it is my Duty so to 
do, and Duty I owe to my God and to my — 
try.” . 


TORY VERSES. 


Tue following lines were found among the 
papers of an elderly gentleman of this city, re- 
cently deceased, W. D. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Excuse me, dear friend, 1 can’t think it true, 

Tho’ Solomon says it, there’s nothing that’s new. 
Had he lived in these times, we had rather been told, 
Our Western World's new, it has nothing that’s old. 
But should he insist, in his old way, to have it, 

I would beg leave to ask of this wise Son of David 

A few little questions, as where he e’er saw 

Men legully punished for breaking the Law, 

Tar’d, Feather’d, and Carted for drinking Bohea, 
And by force and oppression compelled to be Free. 
The sam? Men maintaining that all human kind 

Are, have been, and shall be, as free as the Wind; 
Yet impaling and burning their Slaves for believing 
The truth of the Lessons they are constantly giving. 
Or that Financers, Politicians, or Sages, 

In the past or the Antideluvian Ages, 

He ever had seen, ever heard of, or read, 

Who, to raise funds for war, tirst abolished their Trade. 
And having all Channels of Commerce obstructed, 
By which Gold and Silver to States are inducted, 

In an instant more riches from Paper produce, 

And the Quill of a Grey Cabalistical Goose, 

Than all the disciples of sage Rossierutious 

E’er made from their Talisman Stones or Cruises, 
Not only our Money from Nothing appears 

From nothing our Hopes, from nothing our Fears 
From nothing our Army, our Statesmen, our Flect 
From nothing they came, & to nought they retreat 
And no Arms will the handle as well as their Feet. 
Down at Night a Briektayer or Carpenter lies 

Who next sun a Lycurgus or Solon doth rise. 

Priests, Taylors, and Coblers till with Heroes our Camp 
And Sailors like Crawiish crawl out of each swamp, 
Self-created from nothing, like Mushrooms we see 
Spring able Commaniers by Land and by Sea. 

Late of Tories the Prince, and his Country's great foe 
Now Congress’s Chairman, & split-shirted beau. 

All Titles and Places of protit do wait on 

Judge, General, Councellor, Admiral Drayton 

Who never smel’t powder, or handled a rope 

Yet infallible more than Lord Peter the Pope 

Who of Bread he makes Flesh, and Blood of his Wine 
While Drayton of Schooners makes Ships of the Line 
Makes all laws of Mechanics and Nature knock under 
And cau ra: in au Eggshell a twentyfour pounder 
And burn in an instant the whole British Navy, 

And eat up an Army without Salt or Gravy. 





LETTER OF WILLIAM PENN. 
WorminGuurst, 17th 
9 m., 1686. 
Dear Tuos Lioyp: Thyn by way of New- 
york is with me, and first 1 am extreamly sorry 
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to hear that Pennsilvania is so litegious & bru- 


tish. The report reaches this place with yt dis- 
grace, y* we have lost, I am told, 15.000 persons 
this fall, many of y™ men, of great estates, yt 
are gone & goeing for Carolina, O that some 
one person would in y* zeal of a true Phineas 
& y® meekness of a christian spirit together, 
stand up for our good beginnings, and bring a 
savour of rightenousness over that ill savour. I 
cared not what I gave such an one, if it were 
£100, or more out of myn own pocket. I would 
and will do it, if he to be found, for y* neglect 
such a care of y® publick might draw on his own 
atfairs, but I hope to be ready in the spring my- 
selfe, and I think with power & resolution to do 
y® just thing, lett it fall on whom it will. O 
Thomas! IJ cannot express to thee y® grief yt is 
upon me for it—but my privat affairs, as well as 
my publick ones, will not lett me budge hence 
yet, tho I desire it with so much zeal, & for yt 
reason count myself a prisoner here. 

I waite for answear of yt about y* laws; for 
yt of y® money, I am better satisfied, tho Qou 
warranto’s, at every turn, have formerly threat- 
ned.— I hope some of those yt once feared I 
had too much power, will now see I have not 
enough, & y* excess of power does not y* mis- 
chief yt licentiousness does to a state, for tho 
y° one oppresses y* pocket, the other turns all 
to confusion; order & peace with poverty is 
certainly better. It almost temps me to deliver 
up to yt K— & lett a mercenary govert have 
the tameing of them. O where is fear of god 
and common decency—pray do wt thou canst to 
appease or punish such persons, and if in office 
out with y™ forthwith. If J White, & P Dobson 
be of y™ displace them immediately. Thom: 
think not hard of it because of charge in comeing, 
being and goeing, I will be accountable for yt, if 
thou please but to do yt friendly part. Lett I 
Holt J Har. J Clap, k Tur—I Good. J. Sim see 
this, & who else thou pleasest, if you have any 
love to me, and desire to see me and myn with 
you—O prevent these things that you may not 
add to my exercises. 

If afew such weighty men mett apart & wait- 
ed on god for his minde and wisdom & in y* 
sense & authority of yt, you appeared for y* 
honour of god y* reputation of y* governour & 
credit & prosperity of y* country, to check such 
Persons, calling y™ before you as my ffrds; men 
of credit with me; & sett your united shoulder 
to it, methinks it may be better. To y* Lord 
I leave you, saluteing you all in endless love be- 
ing and remaining 

Your true and loveing friend 
W™ Penn. 


Salut me to thy d' wife-—tell her she must 
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remember her name in my business—also to thy 
children—Give my love to y* gover" & 
P.S. ffor Baltimore & Susquehannah— 

I have not ended, being otherwise stopt too, and 
waite my time—but doubt not upon being upon 
good terms. lett none be brittle about my not 
being there yet, I come with all y* speed I can, 
tho I must say twere better all were in another 
order first; for these disorders strike y™ back— 
I have had some regard to in staying; which is 
a sad disappointment to me & y* country— 

The east Jersey propt* believe thy report 
about my letter to y**—I am not with y™ once 
in two months—They meet weekly—They are 
very angry with G Lowry. Salute me to Frd* 
Thereway, old Lewis & wife, also to Capt Ber- 
ry.—I have sent his letters as directed—press 
him about land for me in East Jersey. I shall 
fall heavy on G. L. if I live, for denying him in 
my wrong till all be taken up yt is desirable. 
Speak to G. L. thyself about it, for wt he has 
done will be overturned (I preceive) by y™ here, 
and he served—vale—Myn salute y** 


THE MEN OF NEW ENGLAND A 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


EBENEZER POMEROY TO OAPT. SETH POMEROY. 


NorTHamprTon, June 11, 1745. 

Sir: I, your mother, relations and friends are 
generally well, blessed be God. We want to 
hear from you and the fleet and army, and a 
particular account of the bigness and strength of 
the City Louisburg, the hight of the walls, etc. ; 
your power and interest against scaling the 
walls to take the city, for I suppose that if you 
get in the inside of the city the place is not 
taken, for I conclude that every house is so 
strong that they are each, after a sort, a castle. 
But those things I must leave to those who are 
on the spot, whe are the best judges, but still 
we want to hear of all the men of war that 
came from France being taken, store ships and 
all; we want to hear of the City Louisburg be- 
ing taken, but we desire patiently to wait God’s 
time; but in the meantime, for your encourage- 
ment, I would inform you and your soldiers that 
God, in his providence, hath remarkably stirred 
up a spirit of prayer in this town for victory in 
this grand expedition, and I hear also through- 
out the land; for in this town the parents and 
some other relatives of those gone in the expe- 
dition have constantly set apart some time in 
every week to pray to God for success in this 
grand affair, and we have good reason to con- 
clude that it hath not been in vain, for God 
hath, in a very remarkable manner, smiled upon 
the fleet and army upon many accounts, and we 





really hope, and earnestly pray, that the Lord 
of Hosts, and God of Armies would still be on 
our side, and then there is no danger but your 
enterprise will be crowned with glory and 
triumph. Be much in prayer—abstain from all 
appearance of evil—watch particularly against 
those sins a soldier’s life exposeth men unto, 
and above all keep always the fear of God be- 
fore your eyes, and that will be a security to 
your living and dying. 

«With respect to your business at home, all 
goes on well; your wife manages affairs with 
conduct and courage, and indeed your business, 
that she was unacquainted with before you went 
away. The boys are industrious—the new pas- 
ture is fenced—the hay all got in well, finished 
yesterday. My sarvice to the General, and to 
all the officers of my acquaintance, and my due 
regards to Commodore Warren, and my love to 
your soldiers, and in particular to those that 
went from this place. The Lord prepare and 
prosper you, and all with you, and return you 
again to your respective homes, which is the 
desire and prayer of your loving and affectionate 
father. EsEn’R Pomeroy. 


To Sern Pomeroy, Cape Breton. 


REV. BENJ. POMEROY TO HIS WIFE. 


LakE GEORGE, July 23, 1759. 

My Dear: Saturday last at break of day our 
troops, to the number of twelve thousand, em- 
barked for Cabrillons, all in health and high 
spirits. I could wish for more appearance of 
dependence on God than was observable among 
them; yet I hope God will grant deliverance 
unto Israel by them. Mr. Beebe* and I, by the 
advice of our Colonel, stay behind, but expect 
soon to follow. A considerable number of sick 
are left here in the hospitals; five died last night. 
I have been well in general. Want very much 
to hear from you—our dear children the people— 
and the neighboring ministers, ete. I would 
mention, would time permit me to describe it, 
the affecting scene of last Friday morning. A 
poor wretched criminal, Thomas Bailey. was ex- 
ecuted. Mr. Brainerd and myself chiefly dis- 
coursed with him, but almost all his care was to 
have his life prolonged—pleaded with us to 
intercede with the General for him, but there 
was no prospect of succeeding. His crime was 
stealing or robbing, whereof he had been fre- 
quently guilty; once received 1,000 lashes, and 
once reprieved from the gallows, but being often 
reproved he still hardened his heart and was 
suddenly destroyed. Several prayers were 
made at the place of execution, the poor creature 
was terrified even to amazement and distracticn 


* An associate chaplain. 
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at the approach of the King of Terrors. An 
eternity of sinful pleasure would be dear bought 
with the pains of the last two hours of his life. 
He struggled with his executioners I believe 
more than hour ere they could put him in any 
proper position to receive the shot. The cap- 
tain of the guard told me since that he verily 
believed that the devil helped him. I was far 
from thinking so; yet his resistance was very 
extraordinary. 

1 am, with increasing love and affection, my 
dear, your most affectionate, loving husband, 

Beng. PoMEroy. 
Mrs. AprGai, Pomeroy, Hebron, Conn. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


GEORGIA. 


Grorcia Historica Socrery.—Savannah, 
Feb. 12th. The members of the Georgia Histo- 
rical Society celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary. At four o'clock in the afternoon the 
Society was convened in its Library Hall for the 
transaction of business, at the close of which the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year : 

President—Hon. James M. Wayne. 1st Vice 
President—Hon. ©. 8. Henry. 2d Vice Presi- 
dent—Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliott, D.D. Corres- 
ponding Secretary—I. K. Tefft, Esq. T'reasu- 
rer—A. A. Smets, Esq. Recording Secretary— 
Easton Yonge, M.D. Librarian—J. F. Cann. 

Curators—W. Thorne Williams, Wm. Duncan, 
A. A. Smets, John Stoddard, Solomon Cohen, 
an B. Hodgson, Exsgs., and Wm. M. Charters, 

DD. 

At half past seven o’clock the members of the 
Society re-assembled at the new Masonic Hall, 
where, with the large audience of ladies and 
gentlemen who had previously assembled in the 
Hall, they listened to the interesting and elo- 
quent address by O. C. Jones, jr. Esq. The sub- 
ject treated was the monumental remains of the 
Indian tribes of Southern Georgia, a subject full 
of interest, and which the speaker illustrated 
with many interesting facts, logical deductions, 
and eloquent thoughts. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted, re- 
turning the thanks of the Society to Mr Jones, 
for his instructive and eloquent address, and 
requesting him to furnish a copy of it for publi- 
cation by the Society. 

After the adjournment, the members of the 
Society were entertained by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


IOWA. 


State Historica Soorery.—(Officers, vol. 
iii. p. 76.) owa City, March 1st.—Meeting of 
the Board of Curators. Minutes of the last 
meeting read and approved. Committee on 
library reported its condition. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported a list 
of valuable donations. He was also directed by 
the board to invite the following gentlemen to 
write county histories:—Rev. Thompson Bird, 
of Polk county; W. Barrows, Esq., of Scott; 
Hon. E. Price, of Clayton; Hon. B. Shellady, of 
Jasper ; M. Cooper, Esq., of Poweshiek; W. H. 
Seevers, Esq. of Mahaska; Hon. Geo. Greene, 
of Linn; D. E. Brown, Esq. of Washington; H. 
D. Noble, Esq., of Howard; Dr. Dewey, of Fre- 
mont; W. P. Hepburn, Esq., of Marshal; Dr. P. 
L. Lake, of Jackson; Hon. G. G. Wright, of 
Keosauqua; Hon. Charles Negus, of Jetterson; 
Hon. 8. McFarland, of Henry; John Rodgers, 
Esq. of Keokuk; A. B. Tuttle, Esq., of Cerro 
Gordo; Hon. John Edwards, of Lucas; and 
Chas. Pomeroy, Esq., of Boone. 

Gen. Morgan, of Burlington, was invited to 
prepare a biography of Gov. Clark; and Hon. T. 
S. Parvin to prepare that of Gov. Lucas. Hon. 
Edward Johnston was requested to write a his- 
tory of the “Half Breed Tract.” 


MARYLAND. 


Maryitanp Hisrorroat Soorery.——-(Officers 
below). Baltimore. The January meeting was 
well attended. 

Rev. Dr. Morris read a report of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee on Natural History, show- 
ing the labors of the members in the departments 
of Zoology, Paleontology, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Botany, and General Physics. 

Dr. Lewis H. Steiner read an interesting paper, 
describing the Tuckahoe—a vegetable formerly 
much used by the aborigines for food—a speci- 
men of which had been sent to the Society, by 
Mr. Abraham V. Hooe, of Va. 

Mr. Streeter made some remarks on the word, 
as the name of rivers, and of a tribe on the 
Eastern Shore, miscalled by Mr. Gallatin and 
others, Fockwhocks, and showing that the names 
of the vegetable and the tribe were spelled by 
Smith in the same manner. 

Rev. Mr. Hamilton read a paper, giving a 
minute account of the origin and final decline of 
Cokesbury College, one of the earliest Methodist 
institutions in Maryland. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the 
author for his acceptable contribution to the re- 
ligious and literary history of the State. 
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The Society then adjourned to the first Thurs- 
day in February. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
on the evening of Thursday, February 3rd. 

The Committee on Honorary Membership, 
proposed the name of Count Jules de Menon, of 
Paris, and he was unanimously elected. 

John R. Thompson, Esq., of Richmond, Va., 
was elected a corresponding member. 

The President announced that his own report 
and that of the other officers and Committees, 
would be made at the next monthly meeting. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters from 
several gentlemen, returning acknowledgments 
for election as corresponding members. 

The Society proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers to serve for the ensuing year; and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were declared elected : 

President—Gen. J. Spear Smith. Vice Presi- 
dent—Hon. John P. Kennedy: Corresponding 
Secretary—Rev. Dr. E. A. Dalrymple. Record- 
ing Secretary—S. F. Streeter. TZreaswrer— 
John Hanan. Librarian—Dr. Lewis H. Steiner. 

Finance Committee---John Hanan, Enoch 
Pratt, L. L. Barry. 

Gallery Committee—John H. B. Latrobe, Sam. 
W. Smith, A. Lilly, J. Stricker Jenkins, Joseph 
H. Meredith. 

Committee on Hon. Membership—Jas. George, 
J. D. Pratt, M. I. Cohen. 

Trustees of Athenwum—Johns Hopkins, Wm. 
E. Mayhew, Jonathan Meredith. 

Council of Gov't of Athensum—Robert Les- 
lie, S. F. Streeter, J. Saurin Norris, C. Kidder. 

The election of the Library Committee was 
postponed to the next meeting. 

Hon. John P. Kennedy gave an account of 
his interview with Count Jules de Menon, at 
Paris, and of the Count’s vivid and agreeable 
recollections of his residence in Baltimore, many 
years since. 

The President was requested to convey to the 
Count de Menon, assurances of the high con- 
sideration of the members of this Society, and 
their thanks for his donations to its Library and 
Cabinet. 

The Society then adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Eneranp Historio-Gengarocioat So- 
o1zTy.—(Officers, vol. iii. p. 78.) Boston, Feb. 
2.—Monthly meeting, the President, Col. Almon 
D. Hodges, in the chair. 

It was voted, as the Recording Secretary 
would not probably be present at the meetings 
for some time, that an Assistant Recording Sec- 
retary be chosen; and accordingly John Wells 
Parker was elected. 
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Rev. Joseph A. Coff, D.D., read an eloquent 
and appropriate tribute to the memory of the 
late William H. Prescott, an honorary member 
of the Society, which was ordered to be placed 
on the records, and a copy transmitted to the 
family of the deceased. 

The Librarian reported important additions to 
the library since the last meeting. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that 
the following gentlemen had accepted their 
election as corresponding members of the Soci- 
ety, viz. : 

Joseph G. Cogswell, LL.D., of New York; 
William E. Warren, of Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Stephen B. Noyes, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
Frank Vose, of Baton Rouge, La. 

Rev. William T. Smithett, of Boston, next 
read an elaborate and learned paper on the ori- 
gin of the Orinoco and Amazon Jndians, their 
manners, customs, and religious usages, with 
which he was familiar from personal observa- 
tion. The thanks of the Society were voted, 
and a copy requested. 

Rev. Mr. Miles, from the committee appointed 
at the last meeting, reported in favor of a pri- 
vate celebration of the centennial anniversary 
of the capture of Quebec. The report was ac- 
cepted, and the recommendation of the commit- 
tee adopted; and the same committee was 
charged with carrying the vote into effect. 

Other business was transacted, and the Society 
then adjourned. 

Boston, March 2.—Monthly meeting, 
President, A. D. Hodges, Esq., in the chair. 

The Librarian, Mr. Trask, reported additions 
to the library during the past month. 

Seven gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society. 

Rev. Henry A. Miles read some interesting 
extracts from a manuscript journal of Captain 
Benjamin Cleaves, of Beverly, giving an account 
of the expedition to Louisburg, by the oflicers 
and soldiers who went from Beverly and were 
engaged in the capture of that place. The 
journal begins on the 6th of March, 1744, and 
is continued to the 22d of July of the same 
year. 

John J. Babsqn, Esq., of Gloucester, read a 
chapter from his forthcoming history of that 
ancient town, relating principally to the origin 
of the vessel known as the Schooner. He 
showed conclusively that the first vessel of the 
kind was built at Gloucester about the year 
1714, by Captain Andrew Robinson, The root 
of the word schooner he found to be a Scotch 
provincialism (probably derived from the Ice- 
landic language), meaning to skip on the surface 
of the water. 

Col. Samuel Swett exhibited some medals 
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from Nineveh, which he accompanied with in- 
teresting historical remarks. He also related 
some reminiscences of Gen. Jackson, furnished 
him by a friend. 

The thanks of the Society were tendered to 
the several gentlemen for their instructive per- 
formances ; and after the transaction of business 
the meeting was dissolved. 


New Enetanp Mernopist Hwrorioar So- 
crety.— Boston, Feb. 28th.—A committee of the 
Boston Preachers’ Meeting, says the Boston 
Journal, issued a call for a convention of all 
persons friendly to organizing a Historical So- 
ciety, and in accordance with this call, a con- 
vention was holden in the vestry of the Brom- 
field street Church. The meeting was called to 
order by Rev. E. S. Haven, and Rev. A. D. 
Merrill was chosen Chairman. Rev. W. B, 
Bagnall, of East Boston, was chosen Secretary 
of the Convention. 

Rev. Dr. E. ©. Haven briefly stated the ob- 
jects of the meeting, and offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, to the effect that a New 
England Methodist Historical Society be and is 
hereby organized. 

A committee was appointed by the Chair to 
dratt and report a Constitution for the Society, 
which consisted of the following gentlemen: 
Rev. L. R. Thayer, of Boston; Rev. S. W. 
Coggeshall, of the Providence Conference; 
Rev. James Thurston, of the New Hampshire 
Conference ; Rev. E, Otheman, of Chelsea; and 
Harrison Newhall, Esq., of Lynn. 

Rev. Mr. Thayer, chairman of the commit- 
tee, presented a Constitution, which was read 
and adopted. The Constitution provides that 
the objects of the Society shall be to collect and 
preserve all such historical reminiscences and 
mementoes as may be obtainable, connected with 
the rise and progress of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, having more especial reference to that 
portion of the church in New England, and to 
promote and disseminate a knowledge of Metho- 
dist history by means of lectures, essays, public 
meetings, and such other means as may seem 
advisable. Any person of good moral character 
can become a member of the Society by paying 
an annual assessment of one dollar, in advance, 
or can become a life member by paying ten dol- 
lars at one time. The officers of the Society 
shall consist of a President and Vice-President, 
and two Directors from each of the New Eng- 
land Conferences, a Recording and a Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of seven. The annual meeting 
of the Society for the choice -of ofticers, etc., 
shall be holden in Boston on the Tuesday pre- 
ceding the last Wednesday of May in each year. 
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The Directors are to hold quarterly meetings for 
lectures, essays, etc. 
A committee of six was appointed to nomi- 


|nate candidates for permanent officers of the 


Society, and reported the following, which were 
unanimously accepted : 

President—Bishop O. OC. Baker, of Concord. 

New Eneianp Conrerence.— Vice President 
—Jacob Sleeper, Esq. Directors—Rev. L. R. 
Thayer, Rev. G. F. Cox. 

PROVIDENCE ConFERENCE.— V.ce-President— 
Rev. 8S. W. Coggeshall. Directors—Rev. D. 
Patten, Rev. N. G. Lippett, 

Marne Conrerence.—- Vice-President—B. J. 
Herrick of Alfred. Directors—Rev. Stephen 
Allen, Rev. J. G. Webber. 

East Maine Conrerencs.— Vice-President— 
Wm. Little, Esq. Directers—Rev. E. A. Hel- 
mer Hausen, Rev. R. B. Curtis. 

New Hampsuire Conrerence.—- Vice-Presi- 
dent—Rev. James Thurston. Directors—Hon. 
T. L. Tullock, Rev. Suilivan Holman. 

Vermont ConrERENCE. — Vice-President — 
Rev. A. Webster. WDirectors—Rey. 8S. Cham- 
berlain, Rev. E. J. Scott. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents—Rev. <A. Ste- 
vens, LL.D., of New York city; Rev. William 


‘Butler, Missionary to India; Rev. Asa Kent, of 


New Bedford ; Rev. A. D. Merrill, of Chelsea. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. W. R. Bagnall, 
of East Boston. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rev. Dr. Haven, 
of Boston. 

Treasurer—David Snow, Esq., of Boston. 

Executive Committee—Rev. J. H. Twombly, 
of Chelsea; F. Rand, Esq., of Roxbury; H. O. 
Houton, Esq., of Cambridge; G. Haven, Esq., of 
Malden; H. Newhall, Esq, Rev. W. R. Clark, 
and W. O. Brown, Esgq., of Lynn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Srare Hisrortcat Soorry.—Jackson.—We 
have just received the following report of a 
meeting held in the Representatives’ chamber, 
at the State Capitol, on the 9th of November, 
1858, for the purpose of organizing a Historical 
Society for the State. 

Ool. B. L. C. Wales was called to the chair, 
and V. W. Thompson appointed Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Sanders, the chairman ap- 
pointed a committee of three to report the draft 
of a Constitution for the Society. 

Messrs. B. W. Sanders, Wm. Cruse Crane, 
and L. H. Milliken were appointed on said com- 
mittee, and after a conference between the mem- 
bers, Mr. Sanders was instructed to report a 
Constitution, which was received and adopted, 
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and the members present subscribed their names 
thereto. 

The chairman appointed a committee of five 
to select and recommend a list of officers for the 
Society. 

The committee reported the following list for 
the ensuing year. 

For President—Ool. B. L. O. Wales. 1st 
Vice-President—Rev. Wm. Oruse Orane. 2d 
Vice-President—Hon. W. 8S. Barry. 8d Vice- 
President—Hon. Isaac N. Davis. 4th Vice- 
President—Hon. John J. Pettus. 5th Vice- 
President—Hon. D. W. Hurst. For Recording 
Secretary—L. Mimms, Esq. Corresponding Se- 
cretary and Librarian—Ben. W. Sanders, Esq. 
Treasurer—Wirt Adams, Esq. Executive Com- 
mittee—Hon. ©. P. Smith, E. Barksdale, Thomas 
J. Oatchings, George 8S. Yerger, and H. T. El- 
lett. 

The Rev. Wm. Cruse Crane, Rev. L. H. Mil- 
liken, and Gen. Thomas J. Wharton, were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare an address to 
the people of the State, soliciting their codpera- 
tion in the objects of the Society. 

In compliance with the requirements of the 
Constitution, the President appointed the Rev. 
Wm. Cruse Crane to deliver an address, and 
Hon. ©. P. Smith and Col. J. F. H. Claiborne to 
contribute essays on the history of the State at 
the next stated meeting of the Society. 

On motion of Dr. Catchings, it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee du- 
ring the recess be requested to correspond in 
relation to the objects of the Society, with such 
persons as they may deem expedient and pro- 
per; and that they be authorized in the mean- 
time to make arrangements for printing, and to 
cause to be published such portions of the con- 
tributions which may be made to them as they 
may deem of histuric value, and to lay such 
correspondence before the Society at its next 
meeting. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to procure the passage of an act of in- 
corporation of the Society by the Legislature, 
and the President appointed Dr. T. J. Catchings, 
Col. Beverly Matthews, and Col. J. H. Horne, 
said committee. 


NEW YORK. 


Tue AMERIOAN Ernno.oaicat Soorery.—(Offi- 
cers, vol. iii. p. 81.) New York, Feb. 8th.— 
Monthly meeting, held at the residence of the 
President, Hon. George Folsom. The members 
dined with the President, and afterwards assem- 
bled in the library for the transaction of business. 
Letters were read from Professor Robinson, Dr. 





Hawks, Dr. J. W. Francis, and Hon. E. G. Squier, 
who had recently returned from Europe, and was 
now in Washington. A communication was also 
received trom W. B, Hodgson, Esq.,of Savannah. 

Mr. Squier mentioned that Dr. Latham conti- 
nues Mislasonet labors and publications on topics 
interesting to this Society. The two published 
volumes of the American Ethnological Society's 
Transactions are still regarded with great inte- 
rest in Europe, and as the highest authority on 
the subjects of which they treat. Mr. S. warmly 
urged the publication of the long-proposed third 
volume, the first part of which was printed some 
time since, but unfortunately destroyed by tire. 
The Society are endeavoring to resume the pub- 
lication, for which they have a large supply of 
valuable papers prepared. 

Mr. Hodgson wrote in reply to inquiries 
made by the Recording Secretary, that the Wan- 
derer’s negroes are from Congo, and that infor- 
mation might be obtained from them if an inter- 
preter can be found. The Rev. Mr. Walker 
(present at the meeting) regretted that he could 
not see them, as he has some acquaintance with 
the Congo language. 

An election was held of the following gentle- 
men as members of the Society: Hon. Charles 
F. de Loosey, Austrian Consul-General; Rev. 
William W. Walker, Presbyterian Missionary at 
Gaboon, West Africa; Rev. J. Fitch Taylor, 
Chaplain of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and Judge 
Oharles P. Daly. 

Dr. Cogswell informed the Society that he 
had received from a young gentleman, who had 
spent three years in the Samoan or Navigators’ 
Islands, a neat manuscript volume, containing a 
vocabulary and grammar of that language, with 
geographical, topographical, and other informa- 
tion, which he offered to present to the Society. 

After the business meeting, the Society ad- 
journed to the parlors, His Excellency J. O. de 
Figaniere, the Portuguese Minister, in the chair. 

Paper on Races.—The attention of the large 
company of literary, scientific and other persons 
present was then invited to a paper on Races, 

prepared for the occasion by Thomas Ewbank, 
Esq., Treasurer of the Society, which was read 
by the Librarian, Mr. Geo. H. Moore. 

Arrica.—The Rev. Wm. W. Walker was 
requested to give to the meeting some informa- 
tion respecting the Mpongzwes, a peculiar people 
residing at the mouth of the Gaboon River, in 
the Bight of Benin. eighteen miles north of the 
equator. Having been a missionary there about 
ten years, and a portion of that time in company 
with Rev. J. L. Wilson (a member of the Ethno- 
logical Society), who first reduced the language 
to form, writing, and printing, Mr. Walker has 
made great proficiency in it, and is now publish- 
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ing in it several books of the Old and New Tes- | 


tament, which he has translated. He spoke very 
favorably of the disposition and the intellectual 
ability of the people, and in high terms of a 
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young man whom he has brought with him, | 


and who renders him essential service in trans- 
lating. He mentioned some wonderful peculiar- 
ities of the works, which admit of numerous 
variations and modifications, allowing the ex- 
pressions of many shades of meaning by brief 
and easy means unknown to the tongues of 
Europe and most other parts of the world. 

Professor McVickar inquired whether the 
Mpongwe language has any word expressing 
correct ideas of God. Mr. W. replied, giving 
examples and remarks, showing that they have 
several words expressing superior spirits, but 
none which originally conveyed the ideas per- 
fectly. One of them has been adopted, with which 
the natives are taught to connect Christian con- 
ceptions. 

The Rev. Fitch Taylor gave some account of 
his recent three years’ voyage to and through 
the Pacitic Ocean, during which he availed him- 
self of opportunities to make observations and 
to collect interesting objects. 


New York Historica Socrery.—(Officers, vol. 
iii. p. 43).—Monthly meeting. President Luther 
Bradish, Esq., in the chair. The President stated 
that he had transmitted the proceedings of the 
Society upon the death of William Hickling 
Prescott to his son. A letter was received from 
H. C. Van Schaack, Esq., accompanying a por- 
trait of Henry Cruger, which he desired to de- 
posit in the Society’s gallery. Mr. Van Schaack 
also presented the Society and its officers with 
copies of his paper on Mr. Cruger, recently 
printed. Buckingham Smith, Esq., Secretary 
of U.S. Legation at Madrid, in a letter to the 
Society, states that he has lately seen a globe 
made in 1542, which he thinks one of the earliest 
known, and desires the librarian to make some 
inquiries respecting early globes. 

The paper of the evening was prepared by B. H. 
Hall, Esq., of Troy, N. Y., entitled “The Westmin- 
ster Massacre.” This event took place on the 13th 
of March, 1775, at Westminster, Vt., caused by the 
tyranny of the British officials. The author de- 
scribed the frontier life, and contrasted their 
condition with the pioneer of the present day. 
The paper was full of stirring incidents and 
facts of interest. We hope to be able to present 
it in full to our readers in the May number of 
the Magazine. 

Prot. Greene proposed Capt. Van Elking, 
author of the life of Baron Riedesel, as a corres- 
ponding member, and under the suspension of 
the rules he was then elected, 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruops Istanp Historrcar Soorrty.—(Officers, 
vol. iii. p. 81). Providence, Feb. 2.—Monthly meet- 
ing. After reading the record of last meeting, do- 
nations were announced from Rev. E. M. Stone, 
Elias Nickerson, Esq., and Rev.C. D. Bradlee. Let- 
ters were received from the Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Boston, and Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, of 
Cambridge, the former accepting honorary, and 
the latter corresponding membership. Dr. George 
Capron, of Providence, read an interesting memoir 
of the late Dr. Levi Wheaton, illustrating his life 
and character by extracts from his private jour- 
nal, and by a narrative of incidents coming with- 
in the personal knowledge of the speaker. Dr. 
Wheaton was born in Providence on the 6th of 
February, 1761, and died on the 27th of August, 
1852. He entered college in 1774, but his stu- 
dies being interrupted by the Revolutionary war, 
he did not graduate till 1782. In 1777 he was 
employed as a teacher of youth, and in 1778 he 
became an assistant of Dr. Hogan in the Mili- 
tary Hospital at Providence. Dr. Wheaton con- 
tributed sume valuable papers to the medical 
journals of his day, but it was as a practitioner 
that he was principally known. He possessed a 
clear and discriminating mind, which, with his 
habits of patient, careful observation, aided him 
in understanding the nature of the disease in ques- 
tion, and in adopting the best treatment. He was 
fond of poetry, and often exercised his pen for 
the pleasure and amusement of his friends. His 
knowledge of the classics was accurate and ex- 
tensive, and his conversation was often enriched 
by quotations from the best Latin and French 
writers. He was intimately acquainted with 
the style and characteristics of our standard 
English authors, and possessed a vein of wit and 
humor which did not fail him till the day of his 
death. 


Providence, March 9.—The regular monthly 
meeting of this Society was held at the Cabinet, 
the President, Albert G. Greene, Esq., in the 


chair. The Secretary, Henry T. Beckwith, Esq., 
read the record of the last meeting. The libra- 
rian, Rev. E. M. Stone, announced a list of valu- 
able donations. 

A resolution was adopted, tendering the thanks 
of the Society to Prof. Geo. H. Moore, of the 
University of New York, for the very interesting 
discourse delivered by him before the Society, 
on the evening of March 3d, on the “‘Zreason of 
Maj. Gen. Charles Lee.” 

Judge Staples then read a highly interesting 
paper on the origin of straw braiding in this 
country, showing that the business was first 
commenced in the then town of Providence in 
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the year 1798, by Betsey Metcalf, now Mrs. | 


Betsey Baker. This paper was the same that 
was read by the judge before the Standing 
Committee of the Rhode Island Society for the 
Encouragement of Domestic Industry, on the 
29th day of last September. 

Some interesting remarks in relation to straw 
braiding. were made by Messrs. E. M. Stone, 
Amos Perry, and others, giving their recollec- 
tions in relation to the subject of the paper. 

A resolution was adopted, thanking Judge 
Staples for having favored the Society with the 
reading of his paper, and asking for the manu- 
script, to be deposited in the archives. 

Mr. Amos Perry offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of one be appointed 
in every town in this State, to correspond with 
the Society, and to collect and forward to the 
Cabinet Keeper or Secretary any documents, in- 
formation, or antiquities that may tend to eluci- 
date or illustrate our local or general history. 

The, Society then adjourned. 


TENNESSEE, 
TrennesszE Historioat Socirery.—(Officers, vol. 
ii. p. 173). Nashville, Feb. 1st.—The meeting of 


rest, and fully attended. The subject of estab- 
lishing a Quarterly Journal for the purpose of 


gradually publishing the manuscript collections | 


of the Society, relating to the history of the 


State, which have been accumulating since the | 


organization of the Society, was discussed, and a 
committee was appointed .to report on the mat- 
ter at their next meeting. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Society: Prof. Alex. P. Stewart, of 
Lebanon, and Rev. Thos. W. Humes, of Knox- 
ville, corresponding members; Rev. Dr. A. L. P. 
Green, an active member; J. Meigs, a life mem- 
ber, and Rev. Alexander Campbell, an honorary 
member. 

The committee to ascertain the cost of pur- 
chasing Mr. Washington B: Cooper's series of 
portraits of the Governors of the States, reported 
that they would cost $75 each without the frames. 
There are ten in number. They were directed 
to endeavor to obtain them. 

A number of donations were received during 
the last month, some of them of much interest. 

March 1st.—President in chair. The Presi- 
dent presented two statuettes of Clovis and 
Charlemagne to John Meigs, the librarian of the 
Society, as a token of esteem and high apprecia- 
tion of his services. The librarian announced a 
list of valuable donations. , 
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NOTES. 


Oxtp anp New Sryie.—Mr. Arnold, in the 
preface to his excellent History of Rhode Island, 
lately published, has the following passage : 

“That the reader may not be misled [in re- 
gard to dates], the double date of the year be- 
tween January 1 and March 25 is given in the 
margin. If it is desired to reduce the day of 
the month to New Style, eleven days are to be 
added to the marginal date.” 

The word eleven here must have been a slip 
of the pen, as all the marginal dates are between 
the years 1500 and 1700, when, as Mr. Arnold 
must have known, ten days were sufficient to 
correct the style. As there are many people, 
however, who do not know this fact, and cannot 
see why eleven days were not required then as 
in 1752, when New Style was adopted by us, I 
trust I shall be pardoned for sending a few re- 
marks on the subject for the Historical Maga- 
zine. 

The reason is that the year 1700, which inter- 
venes between these dates, is, by Old Style, a 
leap-year (containing 866 days), and by New 


last Tuesday afternoon was one of unusual inte- | tyle a common year (containing only 365 days), 


| thus increasing the variation one day. 


The years 
which complete centuries, such as 1500, 1600, 
1700, ete., are all leap-years by Old Style; but 
only one-quarter of them (or those that, after 
cutting of the two ciphers, are divisible by 4 
without a remainder), are such by New Style. 
If any one wishes to satisfy, himself, without 
much trouble, that there were but ten days dif- 
ference between the styles in the seventeenth 
century, let him examine the notes to the first 
volume of Macaulay's History of England, chap- 


| ter fourth, where he will find quoted dispatches 


of ministers from powers in whose dominions 
New Style had been adopted, addressed to their 
several courts from England, where Old Style 
was retained. As these ministers, to avoid con- 
fusion, dated their dispatches by both styles, 
such dates as “ April “, 1685,” “7"—" 1685, etc., 
are of frequent occurrence, showing clearly that 
the real difference then was ten days. 

Another variation between Old and New Style 
is alluded to in the above quotation from Arnold. 
By the former style the legal year began on the 
25th of March, while by the latter it began on 
the Ist of January. This change was adopted 
by the people long before it was legalized; but 
the subject has so often been treated by our his- 
torical writers, that it would be useless to enlarge 
upon it here. Boston. 
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InrErestinG Reio.—In the office of the town 
clerk of Newtown, L. [., is a MS. volume of be- 
tween 600 and 700 pages, about one hundred of 
which are occupied by a running commentary, 
in the handwriting of the Rev. John Leverich, 
on the first fourteen books of the Old Testament, 
copied in part from the commentary of Piscator, 
by the Rev. Mr. Leverich, who was pastor of 
the Congregational church there from 1669 to 
1677.—Thompson's Long Island, (Some of our 
historical societies ought to look to the preserva- 
tion of this relic.) 


First Gun FIRED BY AN AMERIOAN AT THE 
Barrie or Lexinoton.— The first American who 
discharged his gun on the day of the battle of 
Lexington was Ebenezer Lock, who died at 
Deering, N. H., about fifty years ago. He re- 
sided at Lexington in 1775. The British regu- 
lars, at the order of Major Pitcairn, having fired 
at a few “rebels” on the green in front of the 
meeting-house, killing some and wounding others, 
it was a signal for war. ‘The citizens,” writes 
one, might be seen coming from all directions, 
in the roads, over fields, and through the woods 
—each with his rifle in his hand, his powder- 
horn hung to his side, and his pockets provided 
with'bullets. Among the number was Ebenezer 
Lock. The British had posted a reserve of in- 
fantry a mile in the direction of Boston. This 
was in the neighborhood of Mr. Lock, who, 
instead of hastening to join the party at the 
green, placed himself in an open cellar, at a con- 
venient distance for doing execution. A portion 
of the reserve was standing on a bridge, and Mr. 
Lock commenced firing at them. 
other American in sight. Ie worked valiantly 
for some minutes, bringing down one of the 
enemy at nearly every shot. Up to this time 
not a shot had been fired elsewhere by the 
rebels. The British, greatly disturbed at losing 
so many men by the random firing of an unseén 
enemy, were not long in discovering the man in 
the cellar, and discharged a volley of balls, which 
lodged on the walls opposite. Mr. Lock within, 
remaining unhurt, continued to load and fire 
with the precision of a finished marksman. He 
was driven to such close quarters, however, by 
the British on the right and left, that he was 
compelled to retreat. He had just one bullet 
left, and there was now but one way to escape, 
and that was through an orchard, and not one 
moment was to be lost; he levelled his gun at. 
the man near by, and shot him through the 
heart. The bullets whistled about him. 
reached the brink of a hill, dropped his gun, 
and throwing himself upon the ground, tumbled 
downwards, rolling as if mortally wounded. In 
this way he escaped unhurt. 
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| she afterwards moved out to Kentucky. 
Lock | 
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the war he removed to New Hampshire, where 
he resided till his death twenty years after. He 
lived in seclusion and died in peace.” 


Lerrer To Wasnincton.—We clip from the 
Culpepper Observer, April, 1858, the following 
letter to General Washington, with the subjoined 
explanation of that paper as to how the docu- 
ment came to light: 

“+ Exx Run, Fauquier County, Va. 
January 20, 1781. } 

“*Dear Sir: General Arnold, with 1,800 men, 
is now: encamped three miles west of this spot. 
They continue to exercise the most unheard of 
cruelty indiscriminately on men, women, and 
children, and wanton destruction of every kind 
of property. All eyes are turned to you for 
vengeance. It*was only yesterday that Sally 
Metcalf was shot from her horse by a British 
sentinel whilst she was endeavoring to make her 
escape. She is the wife of Capt. Metcalf, with 
whom you are well acquainted. I will help you 
with twenty mounted men, most of them good 
marksmen; and, if no objection is made, they 
would prefer to be near you, and bring with 
them their own rifles, in the use of which they 
will prove effectual. The bearer, Jack Brown, 
6 feet 6 in his stockings, though above the ave- 
rage, is not a very unfair example of the remain- 
ing nineteen, who anxiously await your reply to 
this tender of their services, and hope you will 
accept the same in the manner they desire. 

“*f would suggest that you retain Jack, and in 
his place send back Tim Weeden with your re- 
ply. For other information I refer you to Jack. 
| would trust my life in his keeping. With the 
highest regard, your very humble servant, 

‘“**Horace RanpAtt, 
‘* ‘General George WAsHINnGTON, Philadelphia.’ 


“A few weeks since (says the Observer), in re- 
pairing a mantel-piece at Mount Vernon, an old 
letter was found, of which the above is a true 


copy. It had fallen through a crevice and made 
a lodgment, where, without the knowledge of 
any one, it has remained undisturbed for more 
than seventy years. What is most remarkable 
in connection with this letter is that the writer 
is still alive, and still resides in Fauquier! On 
being shown, the letter he recognized the same. 
It was read to him by Mr. James Jeffries. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘I remember well. Sally Metcalf re- 
covered from the shot, and with her husband 
Her 
son was afterwards governor of Kentucky. 


| They moved out with Colonel Tom Marshall 


in 1793. Col. Marshall was colonel of the Viy- 
ginia artillery in the third regiment, and fought 
at the battle of Brandywine. Capt. John Chil- 
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ton was under him, and killed at that battle. 
Lafayette had just been promoted, was then 
about twenty-one, and was wounded at the same 
time. Col. Tom Marshall was the father of 
John, afterwards appointed Chief Justice of the 
United States. He died about the year 1802 or 
3. We have seen his grave at Washington, 
Mason county, Kentucky, about five miles from 
Maysville.’ As Mr. Jeffries came to that point 
of the Jetter in relation to ‘Jack Brown,’ Ran- 
dall was brought to tears. He exclaimed, ‘ My 
God! poor Jack Brown; I was the cause of his 
death, just to gratify Tim Weeden’s wife, who 
had not seen her husband for two years.’ Mr. 
Jeffries remarked: ‘You did it all for the best 
in a good cause, and it should not disturb you; 
it shows the goodness of your heart.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘those are precisely the words of Gen. 
Washington to me about eighteen months after- 
ward,’ 

‘“* Randall has never received a pension for his 
services, of which he always speaks in a light 
manner. If not entitled to one, he at least de- 
serves the gratitude of his countrymen. The 
original letter may be seen at the office of the 
County Court of Fauquier.” 


Cot. Grorce Cartwricut.—Every student 
of our Colonial history must acknowledge the 


distinguished ability shown by the editor of the 
“New York Colonial Documents,” and feel his 
obligations to him for the light thrown upon 
various matters by his judicious notes, particu- 
larly the valuable biographical sketches with 
which many pages are enriched. It must, there- 
fore, be regretted, that so great an error should 
have been committed as to append to the name 
of “George Cartwright,” (or Cartwricht, as 
there given,) in vol. ii., p. 410, a biographical 
notice of “Sir George Carteret,” one of the 
grantees of New Jersey. The third volume of 
the series contains so many items, which must 
have passed under his eye, proving conclusively 
their distinct existence and entirely ditferent 
career, that it is to be presumed the connection 
of the notice of the baronet with the name of 
the commissioner, was a mischance, that, in a 
work of such magnitude, might easily occur; 
but the general accuracy of the editor’s anno- 
tations renders it proper that the mistake should 
be corrected, for fear the erroneous statement 
may obtain currency upon his authority. 

Sir George Carteret was created a baronet in 
1645, and signed his name (as original docu- 
ments extant in New Jersey show) “ G. Carte- 
ret.” George Cartwright was designated either 
as “Esquire” or “ Colonel,” in 1664, when he 
came to America as commissivner, with Nicolls, 
Carr and Maverick, and signed his name “George 
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Cartwright.” Nicolls, in his letters home, fre- 
quently refers to both personages, showing con- 
clusively the distinction between them. Cart- 
wright was in America at the time when Carte- 
ret was in England, negotiating for a grant’of 
New Jersey, and making arrangements for its 
settlement, etc. 
ww. A Wi 
Newark, N. J., 1859. 


[The error,noticed in the above article is cor- 
rectly described as ‘ta mischance, that, in a 
work of such magnitude, might easily occur.” 
The notice of Sir George Carteret, on p. 410, 
was, we are upon inyuiry informed, prepared 
and intended for p,599. In the hurry of making 
up, it was aflixed to the wrong name and print- 
ed on the wrong page, and the mistake was not 
discovered until too late for a remedy. A Table 
of Errata is to accompany the General Index, 
now in course of preparation; and this, and all 
other errors in the work, will be duly noted and 
corrected there.| 


LETTER OF JOHN ADAMS, 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 27, 1776. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of July 1, ought not to 
have been, by me, so long unanswered. But the 
old apology of multiplicity of avocations is thread- 
bare. 

You say you have been obliged to attend 
much upon the fortifications. I em glad of it. 
I wish I could obtain information what fortifi- 
cations have been erected on the islands in the 
Harbor, and the eminences around it; of what 
kind these fortifications are; what number of 
cannon are mounted on them; what number of 
men are appointed to garrison them, and who 
are their officers. I am afraid that Boston Har- 
bor is not yet impregnable: if it is not, it ought 
to be made so. Boston has not grown into favor 
with King George, Lord North, or General Howe. 
It is no peculiar spight against New York which 
has induced the fleet and army to invade it. It 
is no peculiar friendship, favor or partiality to 
Boston, which has induced them to leave it. 
Be upon your guard; hesitate at no expense, no 
toil, to fortify that Harbor against its enemies. 
You ought to suppose the whole British Empire 
to be your enemy, and prepare your plans against 
its malice and revenge. Howe’s army must 
have winter quarters somewhere, and will at: all 
hazards. They may try at Boston. There they 
lost their honor—there they would fain repair 
it, if they could. They had a hard bone to pick 
at New York, according to present appearances. 
They are creeping on. Moments are now of im- 
portance. They are landed on Long Island. If 
they attack our forts in columns, they may car- 
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' ry them; but if we do our duty, they will lose 
the worth of them in blood. <A few days will 
disclose more of their designs. The bearer, Mr. 
Hare, is a brother of the celebrated Porter, 
Brewer & Oo., of this city. He wants to see 
the world. He means and will do no harm, If 
you can show him any part of the curiosities of 
our continent, you will oblige him and me, your 
worn out Friend and Servant, 


JoHN ADAMS. 
GENERAL PALMER. 


Another Letter.—The following copy of aletter 
from the elder Adams to some unknown friend 
contains interesting matter, and has not, I believe, 
been published before. It was lately received from 
a sale of autographs in Germany. J.C. B. 


‘FIsHKILL, Novr. 19, 1777. 

“My pear Sir: The inclosed Letter, I this 
Moment rec’d and can think of no other way to 
answer the Expectations of M' Smith, than to 
request you to take the Trouble of doing what, 
by the inclosed Letter, I am requested to do. 

““T am sorry to take off your Attention from 
things of more Importance, or Amusements of 
greater Pleasure, but having often experienced 
your obliging Disposition, I presume upon it 
once more. 

“We have nothing New, excepting that a whole 
Pickett Guard came off together from Kings- 
bridge two days ago, which they say is the se- 
cond Instance of late. The new Levies are very 
discontented and earnestly wishing to escape 
and throw themselves upon Mercy. G. Gates’s 
Army are passing fast to Head Qr*. I have 
had vast Pleasure in this Journey in remarking 
the Difference between the State ofthe Country 
and the Temper of Men’s Minds now, and last 
Winter. 

“Our Frd Lovell must remember the general 
Complaints of Danger from the Tories and of 
the Discredit of Cont. Money, as well as the 
great Anxiety upon the Minds of the People 
concerning the issue of the Cause. All this is 
now done away. The Tories are universally 
discouraged and there Appears not in the Minds 
of the People the least Doubt of the final Success 
of our great and holy Cause. Remember me 
with every Sentiment of Respect and Affection 
to the Gen. & Brothers Lovell & Dane, to the 
Ladies and the Children of the Family, and be- 
lieve me to be your 

“Sincere Friend 
“ Joun ADAMS.” 


THEODORE DE LA GarpE.—It is well known 
that Rev. Nathaniel Ward published, in 1647, 
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under the assumed name of Theodore de la 
Garde, a work called ‘“ The Simple Cobbler of 
Aggawam, in America ;” but it is not so gene- 
rally known that he intended his fictitious name 
to be but a slight disguise of his real one—The- 
odore being used as the Greek equivalent of the 
Hebrew Nathaniel, and De la Garde as the 
French of the English Ward. 


Boston. 


- 


Dip THE Sranpine or THE Eae on Enp Ort- 
GINATE witH Cotumsus?—lIn Vasari’s life of the 
Florentine architect and sculptor, Filippo Bru- 
nelleschi, who lived between the years 1377 and 
1446, a similar story is told of him. 

In 1407 the Florentines, desirous of having 
the dome of Santa Maria del Fiore constructed, 
an assemblage of architects and engineers was 
gathered by the syndics of the Guild of wool 
workers and by the superintendents of the 
work, to consult on the means by which the 
cupola might be raised. Among these appeared 
Brunelleschi, who declared the cupola might be 
raised without any great mass of wood-work, 
without any column in the centre, and without 
a mound of earth according to the plans of other 
architects. His explanations and plans were 
derided, and he might easily have shown a 
small model, but this he refused to do, but pro- 
posed to all the masters, foreigners, and compa- 
triots, that he could make an egg stand upright 
on a piece of smooth marble, but none discov- 
ered the method of doing so. Wherefore Filippo 
being told he might make it stand himself, took it 
daintily into his hand, gave the end of it a blow 
on the plane of the marble, and made it stand 
upright. Beholding this the artists loudly pro- 
tested, exclaiming that they could all have done 
the same; but Filippo replied, laughing, that 
they might know also how to construct the cu- 
pola, if they had seen the model and design. It 
was thus at length resolved that Filippo should 
receive the charge of conducting the work; but 
he was told he must furnish the syndics and 
wardens with more exact information. 

The Ist edition of Vasari’s Lives of the Pain- 
ters was published in 1550, half a century after 
Columbus’ discovery of America. 


Letrer oF Gen. Witt1aM Maxwe.i.—I send 
inclosed a copy of an original autograph letter 
in my possession, of General William Maxwell, 
written during the Revolution, and addressed to 
General Washington ; and thinking it may inter- 
est some of the readers of the Historical Maga- 
zine, | offer it with pleasure for publication in 
its columns. 
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The contents of the subjoined letter are truly 
characteristic of one of New Jersey’s bravest 
and most disinterested patriots. 

. 


**Exizth Town 224 Dect 1778. 
.... “Sm: I have the pleasure to Inclose 
to your Excellency one of the latest New York 
papers a letter from Major Howel and a nother 
I donot know who from. There is verry little 
news, there is a Fleet of about 40 Transports salen 
down to the wattering place it is said they are 
for Jamaica with lumber & Ce for the West In- 
dies and possably to go home for Provisions. 
The Cork Fleet is not arived yet; it is reported 
that Sir W™ Erskine with a party is gone to the 
East end of Long Island to collect Prov*. and 
“Stores and it is talked pritty commonly that a 
party is soon to go to some part of the Main for 
that purpose. I hope your Excellency has 
thought of moving those Prisoners the Torys is 
moving Earth & Hell in their favour they would 
have been at Heaven too had they any interest 
there. Mr. Caldwell informed me that it was 
your wish that Some Troops might be stationed 
near Woodbridge to intersept traid from ... ere 
to Amboy. I have sent the second Regt.... 
New Ark. As you are well acquainted with 
this part of the Country I should not chuse... 
move any more of them with out your direction. 
They can be much easier and better supply’d 
th if it is agreeable to your Excellency 
I will send .... Regt there. I am your 
Excellencys most Ob..... 
“ Humble Servant 


“W Maxwell. 
‘* His Excellency General WASHINGTON.” 


Gov. StuyvEsant’s Commission—1646.—Com- 
mission for Peter Stuyvesant, as Director on the 
coasts of New Netherland, as well as on the 
island of Ouragao and the places adjacent, of 
the 28th July, 1646. (Translated from the 
Dutch.) 

The States General of the United Netherlands, 
to all who shall see, hear, or read this, greeting: 
Be it known—as we have thought it advisable 
to the interest of the affairs of the lawful Gen- 
eral West India Company, and of the trade and 
population on the coasts of New Netherland, 
and the places situated thereabout, as well the 
island of Curacao, Buenaire, Aruba, with all that 
belongs to them, not only to maintain them, but 
also to look for new possessions, to make new 
alliances and agreements with foreign princes, 
and to fight the enemy in all his forts and forti- 
fications, as well on water as on land; to which 
purpose it is necessary to appoint a Director— 
so have we, induced by our confidence in the 





probity and experience of the person of Peter 
Stuyvesant, he having administered our affairs 
before, and controlled the direction on the above- 
mentioned island of Curacao, with all the places 
adjacent; and being well pleased with his ser- 
vices, appointed, and do appoint, this the same 
Peter Stuyvesant, as Director in the before-men- 
tioned lands of New Netherland, and all places 
adjacent, as well as the above mentioned islands 
of Curacao, Buenaire, Aruba, with all apper- 
taining to them, in order to serve in the capacity 
of Director, on water as well as on land, with 
the counsellors already there and those which 
will be yet appointed, to provide in the same 
capacity for the interest, preservation, and aug- 
mentation of the Friendship, Alliance, Trade and 
Commerce ; to direct everything which concerns 
trade as well.as war; and in addition, to pre- 
serve there everything in good order which is in 
the service of the United Netherlands and the 
General West India Company, to guard the 
places and forts therein situated; to administer 
right and justice, criminal as well as civil; and 
at length to do everything regarding his office, 
according to law and the general and particular 
instruction given to him, in accordance to what 
a good Director ought to, and is bound to do, in 
obedience to the required oath. Which bein 
done, we order and command, consequently, ail 
other officers, common soldiers, as well as the 
inhabitants and those naturalized, who reside as 
subjects under the said quarters, and everybody 
regarding it, to respect, recognize, and obey the 
said Peter Stuyvesant as our Director in the 
lands and places of New Netherland and the 
islands of Curagao, Buenaire, Aruba, with all 
appertaining to them, and to give him every 
assistance, aid, and codéperation when required. 
As we have found it ought to be done in ser- 
vice of the Company. 
Done in our Assembly, at the Hague, the 28th 
July, 1646. 
Extract from the Commission Book of the 
States General of the United Netherlands. 
Ao. 1640—1650, page 201. 
Deposited in the Archives of the Empire, at 
the Hague, and found to be accordingly. 
Signed, 8. OC. De Yonge, 
Counsellor of State, Archivarius of the Empire. 


Tar Newspaper Press 1n On10.— The Centinel 
of the Northwestern Territory—“ open to all 
parties, but influenced by none ”—was the first 
journal printed within that geographical triangle 
formed by the northern lakes and the Ohio and 
Mississippirivers. The initial number was issued 
on the 9th day of November, 1798. It was printed 
on a half-sheet royal quarto, by a double-pull 
Ramage press. The type was small pica and 
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long primer—the paper coarse and dark-colored. 
The Centinel, changed in 1796 to Freeman’s 
Journal, had no competitor until May 28th, 1799, 
when Zhe Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette 
made its appearance. It was a super-royal sheet, 
published weekly at 250 cents a year: 7 cents 
for a single copy.” 

In 180 there were two papers in Cincinnati, 
and one at Chillicothe—the first inland town in 
the northwest which had a press. 

When Ohio became a state, in 1802, there 
were two weekly journals published within its 
borders—the Western Spy at Cincinnati, and the 
Scioto Gazette at Chillicothe. Their united cir- 
culation did not exceed six hundred copies. They 
were in no sense organs of opinion. Printed on 
coarse, dark, rough-edged paper (brought chiefly 
from Georgetown, Ky., on horseback)—without 
column rules—with indistinct divisions between 
articles or advertisements—with large type ex- 
hibiting the old fashioned long ‘s,” such copies 
as still exist present a remarkable contrast to the 
ordinary county paper of 1858, not only in size 
and style, but in the character and arrangement 
of their contents. With the exception of mar- 
riage and obituary notices, which were often 
immediately under the editorial head, perhaps a 
notice of a public vendue, and a few advertise- 
ments of runaway apprentices, strayed cattle, or 
absconding wives, the Ohio journals of 1802 con- 
tained public documents and details of foreign 
and domestic intelligence, which had been read 
on the Atlantic seaboard weeks before it was 
known west of the Alleghanies. 

In the spring or fall the Spy would sometimes 
be without its eastern exchanges for four conse- 
cutive weeks; and occasionally its supply of 
paper would fail, so that only one number could 
be issued in a month; or if it did appear regu- 
larly, its size and the shade of its complexion 
would vary with each issue. 

On the 31st of July, 1802, the Spy contained 
news from France, dated May 17th; from Lon- 
don, May 10th; from New York, July 9th; 
from Washington, July 25th. 

In 1803 President Jefferson’s Message was de- 
livered to Congress on the 15th of December. 
The Spy of January 5th, 1804, published it. 

In the Spy of June 1st, 1803, the latest news 
from Chillicothe was dated May 21st. 

During three-quarters of the year 1804 the 


Western Spy was the only paper published in | 


southern Ohio. On the 9th day of December in 


that year it had a rival in the Liberty Hall and 


Cincinnati Mercury, issued by Rev. Wm. J. 

Browne, who was printer, publisher, preacher, 

editor, bookseller, almanac-maker, and patent 

medicine vender—the last occupation in that 

varied catalogue furnishing basis for the conjec- 
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ture that patent medicines are a constituent ele- 
ment of newspaper support, as well as a standard 
illustration of the business advantages of liberal 
advertising. 

The Liberty Hall in its appearance and in its 
contents was a slight improvement upon its pre- 
decessors, It was printed on a royal sheet, in 
the cock-loft of a log cabin, on the southeast 
corner of Third and Sycamore streets, where the 
Cincinnati Commercial establishment now stands. 

In 1805 the Western Spy and the Liberty Hall, 
published weekly, when the supply of paper did 
not fail, were the journals of Cincinnati—which 
had then 950 inhabitants. Besides these, there 
were in the State, for a population numbering 
not less than 50,000 persons, the Scioto Gazette 
at Chillicothe, and the Western Star at Lebanon, 
established in that year by John McLean—now 
a Judge of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 

The earliest extra of which I have seen a 
copy, printed on coarse paper with rough edges, 
was dated Oct. Ist, 1814. In addition to a tew 
items of news, it contained the President’s Mes- 
sage, delivered to Congress on the 20th of Sep- 
tember. 

Fonts of type without the old-fashioned long 
“s” and without the awkward combinations 
“ ct,” “ 7: of sh,” “ sk,” “ag” “ si,” “ st,” were 
introduced in Cincinnati in 1810; and when, on 
the 5th of July, 1815, Thomas Palmer printed 
the first number of the Cincinnati Gazette on 
new type, with column rules, with plain lines 
between the advertisements, and with what 
typos would call a “careful make-up,” it was 
more like the modern newspaper than any of 
its western predecessors or contemporaries. 

The first semi-weekly was issued by Morgan, 
Lodge & Fisher, then the proprietors of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, on the 9th day of May, 1819. 

The first paper in Franklin County was started 
by Joel Buttles, at Worthington, in 1811. In 
1813 it was removed to Columbus, and was called 
The Western {ntelligencer. In 1812 Clinton 
county first had a journal. Rice Gaddis then 
started The Free American at Wilmington. 

The first journal on the Western Reserve was 
the Trump of Fame, by T. D. Webb, at Warren, 
Trumbull County, in 1812. In 1816 the Zrump 
of Fame became the Western Reserve Chronicle 
—not the first or the last example, in newspaper 
history, of a common sense reduction of what 
claimed to be trump of fame. 

The second newspaper of the Western Reserve 
and the first of Cuyahoga county, was the Cleve- 
land Gazette & Commercial Register, issued July 
81st, 1818, by A. Logan. The motto was a quo- 
tation from Paine—“ Where Liberty dwells, there’s 
my Country,” 

The pioneer journal of the northwest was the 
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Sandusky Clarion, established in 1816, by David 
Campbell, now the Sandusky Register. 

The first paper in Stark County was the Repo- 
sitory, at Canton, by J. A. Saxton, in 1815— 
the first in Gallia County, in 1816, the Amer- 
ican Standard, by A. M. Cummings—in Pick- 
away the Olive Branch, the progenitor of the 
Circleville Herald, by James Foster, in 1817—in 
Richland, the Olive, at Mansfield, in 1818, by J. 
C. Gilkison. 

In 1819, Cleveland, then a town of 500 inhab- 
itants, was presented with the initial number of 
the Herald, by Zira Willes and Enoch Howe. 
Three hundred copies were printed. 

In 1826 there were ten newspapers in Cincin- 
nati, four of which were published semi-weekly 
and weekly—tive weekly only, and one daily. 
One of the weeklies— Zhe Ohio Chronicle, started 
in that year, was the first paper printed in the 
German language in the Miami valley. 

The daily paper was called The Commercial 
Register—S. 5. Brooks, publisher, Morgan Ne- 
ville, editor. The publisher was a man of ener- 
gy, and the editor had talent, but the citizens of 
Cincinnati were unused to daily news and ad- 
vertisements, and after six months of hard life 
the pioneer “daily ” of the Great West failed to 
appear. It was a half-sheet royal, at $6 a year. 

Cincinnati had then 19,000 inhabitants. <A 
few of its prominent merchants were anxious 
for a daily paper. Several of them waited upon 
the proprietors of the Gazette, and urged the 
enterprise upon their attention. The assurances 
given the Gazette publishers were such that 
they issued a prospectus and prepared to can- 
vass the city. After diligent talking and coax- 
ing, 164 subscribers for a Daily Gazette were 
obtained, and on the 25th day of June, 1827, the 
first number was printed on a sheet 19 inches by 
27—price $8 per annum. Charles Hammond 
was the editor. 

From 1830 to 1835 there was remarkable de- 
velopment of the material resqurees of Ohio, 
and astonishing intellectual progress. Our State 
had about one million inhabitants in 1835, and 
120 newspapers, in 65 towns, Of those papers 
32 are still published under the names by which 
they were then known: The Scioto Gazette, 
Western Star, Steubenville Herald, Ohio Patriot, 
Canton Repository, Newark Advocate, Circle- 
ville Herald, Cincinnati Gazette, Lancaster Ga- 
zette, Lancaster Eagle, Zanesville Gazette, Cleve- 
land Herald, Painsville Telegraph, Western Re- 
serve Chronicle, Ashtabula Sentinel, Ohio State 
Journal, Catholic Telegraph, Hamilton Intelli- 

neer, Hamilton Telegraph, Eaton Register, 

roy Times, Dayton Journal, Hillsboro’ Gazette, 
Ohio Star, Batavia Sun, Chillicothe Advertiser, 
Bellfontaine Gazette, St. Clairsville Gazette, 
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Gambier Observer, Stark Co. Democrat, Massil- 
lon Gazette, Cadiz Sentinel—32. ~ 

The first cylinder press employed in the West 
was purchased for the Methodist Book Concern 
at Cincinnati, in 1835. 

In 1835, the first commercial paper of the 
northwest was started by the proprietors of the 
Cincinnati Gazette. lt was called the Price 
Current, and John H. Wood was its editor. 

In 1835, Cincinnati, according to the news 
record of its journals, was seven days distant 
from Pittsburg, twenty-one days from New 
Orleans, and fourteen from New York. There 
had been active rivalry for several years between 
the Cincinnati papers on the earliest issue of the 
President’s Message. In 1835 the proprietors 
of the Gazette employed the first newspaper ex- 
press ever run in the west. They obtained the 
message in 60 hours from Washington, at an 
expense of $200. 

The first paper in Seneca County was Zhe 
Patriot, started at Tiffin, by J. H. Brown, in 1832. 
The press upon which it was struck has a his- 
tory. I learn from J. B. McArdle, a venerable 
printer, that it was the second press ever brought 
west of the Alleghanies. It was a Ramage, ob- 
tained in England, and “set up” at Washington, 
Pennsylvania, in 1794. In 1807 it was taken to 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, and in 1809, was 
used to print a paper in Wellsburg, Virginia. 
In 1814, Mr. McArdle, who had been an appren- 
tice in the office where it was first employed, 
became its owner, and printed upon it the first 
paper ever issued in Knox County, Ohio. In 
1826, having the same press in his possession, 
Mr. McArdle started the Norwalk Reporter. In 
1832, having meantime been used for several 
months in Sandusky, the ancient press was 
worked in the first printing office of Seneca 
County. Afterwards it did pioneer service at 
Findlay, in Hancock County, and at Perrysburg 
and Bryan, in Wood County. 


Sratistics oF THE On10 Press—rFrom 1793 To 1855. 


Weekly. Semi or Tri- Daily. Total. Population. 
weekly. 

1793 1 
1800 2 
1810 4 
1820 55 
1830 70 
1840 9 123 
1850 26 278 
1855 31 403 


45,300 
230,700 
581,434 
937,903 

1,519,467 
1,980,329 
340 


The first newspaper of the northwest appeared . 
” Religious paper - 
“* —- Semi-weekly “6 
- Literary ‘ 
“ Daily “ 
Agricultural 
Commercial 
Penny Paper 
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The oldest paper in the State is the Scioto | 
Gazette—the oldest daily the Cincinnuti Ga- | 
zette. The oldest editor—in service if not in| 
years—Mr. Saxton, of the Canton Repository. | 
The editor having longest controlled the columns 
of a daily paper, J. A. Harris, who, though he 
retired from the Cleveland Herald in December, 
1857, should not be omitted in this record. The 
senior local editor of Ohio, is George Bennett, 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer. W. 2. 

Cotvumsvs, O. 


Dr. Franxkiin anp Noan WesstEer.—The fol- 
lowing letters show that the scheme of reform- 
ing the alphabet, imputed to Dr. Franklin, was 
suggested to the latter by Webster : 


“Sir: When I was in Philadelphia, I had the 
honor of hearing your Excellency’s opinion upon 
the idea of reforming the English alphabet. I 

_ had repeatedly resolved, in my mind, the utility 
of such a plan, and had arranged some ideas 
upon the subject, but had not ventured to hope 
for success in an undertaking of this kind. Your 
Excellency’s sentiments upon the subject, backed 
by the concurring opinion of many respectable 
gentlemen, and particularly of the late chairman 
of Congress, have taught me to believe the re- 
formation of our alphabet still practicable. I 


know that several attempts to effect it in Eng- 
land have proved fruitless; but I conceive they 
failed through some defect in the plans proposed, 
or for reasons that do not exist in this country. 
“Enclosed is a plan for the purpose of re- 
ducing the orthography of the language to per- 
fect regularity, with as few new characters and 


alterations of the old ones as possible. It is pro- 
bable that a great number of new and unusual 
characters would defeat the attempt. 

“T know not whether your Excellency will 
be able to understand the characters fully ; for 
it is very diflicult to convey sounds on paper, 
and particularly for me, who am no penman, 
and cannot form the characters exactly as I 
wish. But this rough draught will, perhaps, 
give a sufficient idea of my plan, and it is sub- | 
mnitted to your Excellency for adoption, amend- 
ment, or rejection. I ain requested to lay the 
plan before your Excellency, and by a gentle- 
man whose character in public life, and particu- 
larly in the chair of Congress, will give his 
opinion great weight in this country. Should | 
this or any other plan be adopted, it is desired 
that your Excellency would lay it before Con- 
gress for their critical consideration. The ad- 
vantages of adopting a reformation in this coun- 
try, whether political or literary, will readily 
occur to an attentive mind, and it would be 





arrogant and superfluous for me to state them to 
one who is so accurately acquainted with the 
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elements of language, and the interests of Ameri- 
ca as your Excellency. General Washington has 
expressed the warmest wishes for the success of 
my undertwking to refine the language, and could 


|he be acquainted with the new alphabet pro- 
| posed, would undoubtedly commence its advo- 


cate. A few distinguished characters might give 
such weight to an attempt of this magnitude as 
to crush all the opposition that would be made 
by the enemies of our independence. 

“‘The minds of the people are in a ferment, 
and consequently disposed to receive improve- 
ments—once let the ferment subside, and the 
succeeding lethargy will bar every great and 
rapid amendment. The favorable reception my 
lectures have generally met with, encourages 
me to hope that most of the Americans may be 
detached from an implicit adherence to the lan- 
guage and the manners of the British nation. 

“IT have the honor to be, with the highest 
respect, your Excellency’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, . 
Noan Wesster, Jun. 


‘*New York, May 24, 1786. 
‘His Excellency BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Esq. 


“P.S. It would be esteemed a singular favor, 
if your Excellency would publicly recommend 
the Institute—it would facilitate its introduction, 
and confer a peculiar obligation on me. 

“T must also beg permission to inscribe my 
lectures to your Excellency, when I publish them, 
as it is probable I may do within a few months. 

“Noan Wesster, Jun.” 


“Sir: The letter which your Excellency has 
done me the honor to address to me at New 
York, was yesterday received at this place. 

‘“*! am happy that a plan of reforming our Al- 
phabet is so well received by a gentleman who 
thoroughly understands the subject; and am 
more and more convinced, from the present sen- 
timents and spirits of the Americans, that a ju- 
dicious attempt to introduce it needs but the 
support of a few eminent characters to be car- 
ried into effect. 

“| feel the necessity of conferring with your 
Excellency on the subject, and would do myself 
the honor of waiting on you immediately, had I 
not made arrangements, or rather engagements, 
to read lectures in Boston and Portsmouth this 
summer. Every circumstance with me renders 


| this the most eligible plan; for the lectures 
| have their effect in preparing the minds of peo- 


ple for any improvements, and my business will 
require me to be at Philadelphia in September 
or October. If this would answer your Excel- 
lency’s wishes, it would be more convenient for 
me; otherwise I will come to Philadelphia im- 
mediately. I shall be in New Haven about ten 
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days, and then propose to proceed to Boston, 
unless I have further information. 
“T have the honor to be your Excellency’s 
much obliged and most obedient servant, 
“ Noan WEBSTER, Jun. 
‘* New Haven, June 23d, 1786.” 
(Superscription.) 


‘‘ New Haven, June 24, 
3. 8. 


4 His Excellency BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Esq., 
** Philadelphia.” 


Letter or Bengamin Franxiry.*—Sir: The 
Pennsylvania Society for promoting the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the relief of free Negroes 
unlawfully held in bondage, have taken the 
liberty to ask your Excellency’s acceptance of 
a few copies of their Constitution and the laws 
of Pennsylvania, which relate to one of the ob- 
jects of their Institution; also, of a copy of Tho- 
mas Clarkson’s excellent Essay upon the Com- 
merce and Slavery of the Africans, 

The Society have heard, with great [regret,] 
that a considerable part of the slaves, who have 
been sold in the Southern States since the esta- 
blishment of peace, have been imported in vessels 
titted out in the State,t over which, your Excel- 
leney presides. From your Excellency’s station, 
they hope your influence will be exerted, here- 
after, to prevent a practice which is so evidently 
repugnant to the political principles and form of 
government lately adopted by citizens of the 
United States, and which cannot fail of delaying 
the enjoyment of the blessings of peace and 
liberty, by drawing down the displeasure of the 
great and impartial Ruler of the Universe upon 
our country. 

I am, in behalf of the Society, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
B. FRrankuin. 

To His Excellency J. Lanapon, Esq. 





Tue First Decree or D.D.—The first de- 
gree of D.D., in this country, was conferred 
upon Increase Mather, at Harvard, in 1692. 





Bapce oF Miurary Merit.—Daniel Bissell, 
of Windsor, Conn., of the 2d Conn. Regiment, 
at the request of Washington (who needed in- 
formation of British force and movements in 
New York), in August (14th), 1781, left his 
regiment, entered New York as a deserter, en- 
listed in Arnold’s Provincial Regiment, in Brit- 
ish service, was taken sick and remained in 
British army for about thirteen months, when 
he escaped and came into the American camp 


* In the possession of Dr. L. C. Elwyn, of Philadel- 
phia. 
+ New Hampshire. 
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with much valuable information. In reward of 
his bravery, judgment and sufferings in this 
perilous secret service, he received from Wash- 
ington the Certificate and Badge of Military 
Merit. 

The full documentary particulars and evidence 
of his case will shortly be published in Dr, 
Stiles’ forthcoming History of Windsor. 





Cuurcu Recorps or Sr Micuaet’s, TRENTON, 
N. J.—“ At a meeting of the Rector, Wardens 
and Vestry of St. Michael’s Church of Trenton, 
on Sunday the 7th day of July, Anno Dom. 
1776— 

“The Rector, Church Wardens and Vestry of 
St. Michael’s Church in Trenton deeply atfected 
with the situation of publick affairs by which, 
among other unhappy circumstances, the Pub- 
lick form of Worship of a Church of the most 
Catholic and Benevolent Principles has become 
incompatible with the safety of the person of 
the Rector and members of the Church, and the 
Exercise of it may thereby be attended with in- 
conveniences, which for the peace of the Church 
and Society they wish to avoid, And, as no alter- 
ation therein can take place but by a particular 
authority competent only for that purpose. In 
Order therefore to avoid the inconveniences 
aforesaid, The Rector, Church Wardens and 
Vestry agree to a temporary suspension of Pub- 
lic Worship ’till God in his Providence shall so 
order that it can be performed agreeably to the 
Principles and Gonstitution of the Church.” 


The next entry is the following: 
“ At a-meeting of the Congregation of St. 
Michael’s Church of Trenton the 4th day of 








January, 1783— 

‘*Whereas the public worship of Almighty 
God, agreeably to the forms heretofore esta- 
blished, having, by an order of the Rector, War- 
dens and Vestry, made the Seventh day of July 
1776, been until this time suspended, And now 
by the all-wise dispensations of divine provi- 
dence, the American States have become Free, 
Sovereign and Independent; And the Congre- 
gation being deeply impressed with the duty, 
the necessity, and the propriety of reviving and 
continuing of public worship according to the 
Evangelical doctrine of Episcopacy ; have there- 
fore proceeded to the Election and appointment 
of the Officers of the Church.” W. D. 


QUERIES. 

Prestey.—This has been a given name in 
Pennsylvania for nearly a century, at least. 
One Presley B *s name appears in the list 
| of Philadelphia tories printed during the Revo- 
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lution. About the beginning of this century 
Presley Carr Lane was Speaker of the Senate 
of Pennsylvania for a long period of years. 


What was the origin of its use as a baptismal 
name ? W. D. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Anne Hurcninson (vol. iii. p. 35).—In the 
last number of the Magazine your correspondent 
“R,” of Newburg, states that Anne Hutchinson 
was killed by the Weckquesicks—a tribe of 
Westchester Indians. I had supposed that it 
was a well established fact that this act was 
doné by the fugitive Pequots to avenge the mas- 
sacre of their triends in the Fairfield swamp, a 
few years before, and will thank “R.” to give 
his authorities for supporting the former opinion. 

roe 


“FE Prurreus Unum.”—Will some of the cor- 
respondents of the Historical Magazine be good 
enough to inform me who proposed the above 
motto and whether there be any tradition as to 
whence it was taken. It is one of the mottoes 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, as appears by the 
title-page to vol. x. (1740) now before me. It 
was certainly very happily adapted to our fede- 
rative system, but it seems odd that our fore- 
fathers should have gone to so trite a source for 
a national motto. I have been unable to find 
any classical authority for it. Q. 


Tue Wire Famiry.— Wm. White was one of 
the immortal company of the Maytlower; his son 
Peregrine was born in her cabin while at anchor 
in the harbor of Cape Cod. He was the first 
white child born in New England, but what be- 
came of him and his? I mean Peregrine. A 
John White settled, with five other families, in 
Lancaster, W orcester Co., Mass., in 1652, where 
from that d: ay to this, his descendants have re- 
sided on the same farm. But who was John 
White of 1652, and where did he come from ? 

sO, Ws, 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Eras Burt.—Information is wanted respect- 
ing Elias Buel, who, in the latter part of the 
last century, lived in Cov entry, Conn. 


Booxs Burnep, Ere. (vol. iii. p. 89).—In the 
Connecticut Gazette, for Nov. 29th, 1755, printed 
at New Haven, I find the following account: 

‘* MitForD (in Connecticut), Nov. 21, 1755. 

“ After perusing a false and scurrilous letter, 
printed at New York, signed Hdward Cole, it 
was tho’t proper, that the same should be pub- | ¢ 
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} 
| brushing a Disunion in the several Governments 


in America, the Contrary of which at this Time 


|and present Situation of our Affairs is much 
Several persons in this city now bear the name. | 


wanted: Accordingly, it was here at 4 of the 
clock this Afternoon, after proper notice by beat 
of Drum, publickly whipt, according to Moses’ 
LAW, Forty stripes save one, by the common 
Whipper, and then burnt.” 

Can any one give information concerning the 
letter above mentioned ? d. We 

MIpDLETOWN, Ct., 1859 

GrassHoppErs.—In Lee’s Memoirs of the war 
in the southern department of the United States 
(vol. i. p. 256), mention was made of a kind of 
cannon called grasshopper. What were they? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Books Printep By BrnsaMIn FRranxkiin.— 
What is the date of the earliest books or pamph- 
lets printed by Franklin now extant, and what 
are they, and where are they? I have seen two 
books printed by him in 1732, which is the year 
he printed his first almanac. I should like the 
titles of any printed at an earlier date. 

In Sparks’s edition of Franklin (p. 83) he speaks 
of printing in 1728 forty sheets of A History of 
the Quakers. What is the title of this history ? 

B. G. 


Was THE IDEA oF A WESTERN WORLD DUE TO 
CurisTIANITy ?—It occurred to me while read- 
ing the Epistles of St. Clement, that the first 
ideas of the existence of America may have 
come from our Saviour himself. Not improbably 
he may have told his Apostles that they should 
announce his Gospel beyond the vast ocean, to 
lands and peoples yet unknown.* Certain it is 
that the first indications of a belief in the exis- 
tence of a transatlantic continent occur in Christ- 
ian writers and those pagans who are connected 
with the early Christians in some manner. 

St. Clement, the fourth after St. Peter, says: 
Qkeavoe dv SpaTorc dmépavtoc, kal ol wer’ adrov Kéo- 
pot Tai¢ adtaic tayai¢g tod Aeorérov dievdivorrat. 
(Ep. ad Corinth, xx. ): Dionysius of Alexandria: 
Kal roiov yévoir’dv Tui mavta kadaicovroc bdatoc idwp 
ad20 Kadapo.ov; mag dv 0 ToAve Kal dmépavToc dvOpu- 


Tole Wkeavoc exixuerc, Thy Tikpdv TavTyY dxdaunsat 
VYasaccav (Euseb. He. vii. 21. 


St. Jerome, on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
cites St. Clement, and Origen Tepe apywv IT. cap. 3. 
says, “‘ Meminit sane Clemens Apostolorum dis- 
cipulus,etiam eorum quos avtiydovac Greeci nomi- 
narunt, atque alias partes orbis terre ad quas 
neque nostrorum quisquam accedere potest, ne- 
que ex illis qai ibi sunt quisquam transire ad 


* The idea current in the middle ages, that Our Lord 
ave the islands to St. Peter, seems to be connected 


lickly whipt, as tending to beget Ill Will, and | ith this. 
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nos; quos et mundos appellavit cum ait, Ocea- 
nus intransmeabilis est hominibus et hi qui trans 
ipsum sunt mundi qui his eisdem dominatoris | 
Dei dispositionibus gubernantur.” 

Pliny so much associated with the Christians, 
a contemporary of Clement, says: ‘* Taprobanen 
alterum orbem terrarum esse diu existimatum 
est Antichthonum appellatione. Sed ‘ne 
Taprobane quidem quamvis extra orbem relegata, 
nostris vitiis caret.” Hist Nat. vi. 22. 

“ Quod si est alter orbis suntque oppositi nobis 
Antichthones.” Mela. L 9. 

Then too Seneca, whom some would even make | 
a Christian, but who clearly had in no small de- 
gree imbibed ideas which were then advancing 
in Rome, says in his Medea (875): 

“Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes, nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule.” 

At a later date Augustine recognized the ex- 
istence of a transatlantic world, but ridicules 
the possibility of reaching it. ‘* Nimis absurdum 
est, ut dicatur aliquos homines exhac in illam par- 
tem, Oceani immensitate trajecta, navigare et 
pervenire potuisse.” De Civ. Dei, xvi. 1. 


Marra Wasnineton.—Who furnished to the 
Rev. Rufus W. Griswold’s work—“ The Repub- 
lican Court,” the letter from Martha Washing- 
ton? Fs. 

JosepH Hopxins.—I read in Bevey’s Diction- 
ary of Heraldry, 4to., as follows: 

“ Hopkins. sa. on a chev. betw. two pistols in 
chief or, and a silver medal, with the French 
King’s bust, inscribed Louis XV. tied at the top 
with a red ribbon, in base, a laurel chaplet in 
the centre, a scalf (gu. scalp ?) on a staff on the 
dexter, and a tomahawk on the sinister, all ppr. 
a chief embattled arg. Orest, on a wreath, or 
ani sa. a rock, over the top a battery in perspec- 
tive, thereon the French flag hoisted, an officer 
of the Queen’s Royal American Rangers on the 
said rock, sword in hand all ppr. round the crest 
this motto Inter primos [Granted to Joseph Hop- 
kins, of Maryland. 1764.|” 

It would be interesting to know what deed of 
valor obtained this honorable armorial augmen- 
tation, and whether such grants were common to 
Americans under the royal government. Doubt- 
less some of your subscribers are able and wil- 
ling to throw light on this subject. i. P. 

Haa zy, S. C., 1859. 

Currenoy.—In the Colonies, paper money, in 
consequence of a too great issue, became subject 
to various rates of depreciation. Henee arose | 
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different currencies, based upon the proportion- 
ate rise in the nominal value of the pound ster- 
ling and the Spanish dollar. 

The Dollar, valued at 4s. 6d. sterling, became 
of the value of 68, of the currencies of New Eng- 
land and Virginia; of 8s. of the currencies of 
New York and North Carolina; of 7s. 6d. of the 
currencies of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, and of 48. 8d. of the cur- 
rencies of South Carolina and Georgia. 

When, why, and by what authority were these 
different rates thus established ? J.8. F. 

West Cuester, Penna. 


Rocxine-Cnairs.—!I have heard it asserted 
that rocking-chairs are a New England inven- 
tion. If so, by whom were they invented, and 
where first manufactured ? 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARIES.——When and 
where arose the custom of celebrating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of great men, 
like that of Washington in 1832? 

C. H. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ligutn1nG Rops on Suips.—It is asserted that 
lightning conductors on board ship were first 
used on board an American vessel. On board 
of what ship where they first placed, by whom 
was the vessel owned, and who fitted them? 

CHARLESTOWN. 

{lt is stated in the British Naval Chron- 
icle, that the first French vessel fitted with 
lightning conductors was the Ztoile, a galley 
of 700 (? 70) tons, destined for America, and 
commanded by Lieut. Voutron. This conduc- 
tor was placed on the vessel by Jean Baptiste 
le Roi, Nov. 18, 1784. The same account states 
conductors had been in use on board of Amer- 
ican ships for some time. ] e. 

4 

A GRAVE Founp At Cotp Harsor, Carr Cop, 
BY THE Pirerms, 1620.—In Appendix A. to 
Davis’ edition of Morton’s New England Memo- 
rial, published by Crocker & Brewster, 1826, on 
page 351, I find it stated the Pilgrims came to 
what proved a grave, bigger and longer than 
any they had ever seen, and covered with 
boards. They dug it up, and “found first a 
mat and under that a fair bow and then another 
mat, and under that a board three-quarters long 
Jinely carved and painted with three tines or 
brooches on the top like a crown. Also between 
the mats we found, bowls, trays dishes and such 
like trinkets. At length we came to a fair new 
mat, and under that two bundles, the one bigger. 
the other less. We opened the greater, and 
found in it a great quantity of fine and perfect 
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red powder, and the bones and skull ef a man. 
The skull had jine yettow hair, still on it and 
some of the flesh unconsumed. There was bound 
up with it a knife, a packneedle, and two or three 
old iron things. It was bound up in a sailor’s can- 
vas cassock and a pair of cloth breeches. The red 
powder was a kind of embalmment, and yielded a 
strong, but no offensive smell. It was as fine 
as any flour. We opened the less bundle like- 
wise and found of the same powder in it, and 
the bones and head of a little child. About the 
legs and other parts of it was bound strings and 
bracelets of fine white beads. ‘There wus also by 
it a little bow about } long, and some other odd 
knacks. We brought sundry of the prettiest 


things away with us, and covered up the corpse 


Has it been explained where this 
grave was. The yellow hair forbids the suppo- 
sition thet it was an Indian. The unconsumed 
flesh leads us to suppose it was a recent grave 
else we might have imagined the Pilgrims ha 
fallen in with the grave of one of their prede- 
cessors—an old Norseman. A sailor would 
scarcely have been buried in such state, and 
with a bow by his side, or in company with a 
little child. And where did the Indians get the 
white beads with which the child’s limbs were 
decorated ? 

[Morton's New England Memorial (ed. Con- 
gregational Board) p. 44, and Dr. Francis’ Life 
of Elliott, p. 120, may explain this. According 
to the former, a French vessel was wrecked 
there three years before the Pilgrims came.] 


A Lrprary For THE Town OF Franxiin.—In 
the recently published “Letters to Benjamin 
Franklin,” mention is made of a library presented 
by him to a town or township in one of the New 
England States called after him. In what State 
was it situated? Are the books still preserved? 
Is there a catalogue of them in existence ? 


[There now exists in the town of Franklin, 
Mass., the identical library that Dr. Franklin 
gave to it for adopting his name. He was asked 
to give a bell for the meeting-house; he pre- 
ferred to give a library, as a bell has more 
sound than sense. Most of the hundred or two 
books he gave are still preserved, and are 
among the best standard books in the English 


language. | 


Oxp Fort at Prarie pu Caren.—In vol. 4, 
page 867 of American State Papers (1820), Mr. 
Isaac Lee, speaking of the remains of an old fort 
at Prairie du Chien, says that some difference of 
opinion seems to exist among the most aged of 
the inhabitants of the prairie as to the question 


whether this fort was originally built by the 
French or by the Spanish government; and Mr. 
Morgan L. Martin, in his discourse before the 
Wisconsin Historical Society (1851), says that 
“on the north side of Lac du Beeuf (Butfalo 
Lake), in the county of Marquette, are the re- 
mains of an ancient fort, which by the French 
is known as Fort Gonville, and tradition says 
was built and occupied by the Spaniards.” 

Is there any evidence that the Spaniards 
ascended the Mississippi as far as the Wisconsin 
River? I. A. L, 

MILWAUKER, Wis., 1859. 

[There is no authority whatever that we have 
met with to justify ascribing any fort in Wisconsin 
to the Spaniards. | 


Cuevatiers pr Sr. Lovis.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the color of the ribbon of the 
Cross of the order of the Knights of St. Louis ? 

¥. A. WW. 

HAVERFORD, Pa. 

[By the regulation of this order, as founded 
by Louis XIV., the Knights, Commanders, and 
Grand Crosses, wore a ribbon of “couleur de 


feu.”| 


REPLIES. 


Meretine or THE Governors, 1x 1709 (vol. iii. 
p. 89).—Dr. Trumbull’s statement is correct, 
and Hutchinson’s nearly so. The Congress was 
first proposed to be held at New London. Its 
members met at Newport; but, for some reason, 
the place of meeting was changed to Rehoboth, 
where their business was transacted and their 
address subscribed. Cul. Samuel Vetch, by a 
general letter (Sept. 13, 1709), requested the 
governors to meet Col. Nicholson and himself 
“at the most commodious centrical place of all 
the said governments, which,” he suggested, “I 
humbly conceive to be about New London,” 
upon the 4th, 5th and 6th of October. Inclos- 
ing a copy of this letter to Gov. Saltonstall 
(Sept. 19th), he expressed a “wish that the 
New York gentlemen would be persuaded to 
come the length of Newport; it would be much 
more convenient for entertainment of so great a 
number ”’—it having been proposed that some 
of the council, chief officers, and members of 
Assembly, of each colony, should accompany 
the governors. And on the 22d he wrote again, 
that he had advised Col. Ingoldsby and the New 
York gentlemen, “that it will be much more 
commodious at Rhode Island.” Oct. 11th, Gov. 
8. wrote from Newport: ' 

“Col. Nicholson and Col. Vetch are here, but 
Col. Dudley is not yet come to town, though we 
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hourly expect him. The man-of-war, with 
pacquets to the seyeral governments was 
not arrived at Boston when Col. Vetch came 
from thence. We are in constant expecta- 
tion of the pacquets. This has hitherto pre- 
vented the Congress.” 

Gov. Saltonstall returned to New Haven and 
took his seat in the General Assembly, then in 
session, on Wednesday, October 19th; “laid 
betore them.... the transactions and conclu- 
sions of the Congress.... at Rehoboth, last 
week ;” and in his speech remarked, that ‘the 
late Congress at Rehoboth was unhappily timed 





to afford relief to our men at the Wood Creek,” 
etc. eee as 


Harrtrorp, Conn. 


Tae NAME “ Minnesora.” (vol. iii. p. 29).— 
The Anthor of the History of Minnesota, E. D. 
Neill, says, that “Mr. Schoolcraft defines ‘ So- 
tah’ to mean ‘ bluish green,’ but that Feather- 
stonehaugh says, ‘it means clear.” Now I 
do not find any such definition by Featherstone- 
haugh. On the contrary, in his ‘ Voyage up 
the Minnay Sotor,” (vol. i. p. 286), he says, 
“The Indian name of the St. Peter’s is Minnay 
Sotor, or Turbid water; the water, in fact, 
looking as if whitish clay had been dissolved in 
it.” Sais We 

MippLetown, Ct. Jan. 20, 1859. 


Euior’s Inpran Brsrx (vol. ii. p. 277, 806, 343). 
A correspondent of the Westchester, (N. Y.) News, 
in August, 1855, wrote that he found a copy of 
Eliot’s Bible, of the edition of 16638, in the li- 
brary of John G. Gardner, of Gardner’s Island, 
to whom it had descended from one of the early 


proprietors of that island. P. H. W. 


Coventry, Vt. 


Tue Mayrtower (vol. iii. p. 88).—A tract, 
printed in 1648, is advertised as bearing this 
title, ‘Good newes from sea, a true relation be- 
tween Oapt. Thomas, of the ‘ Whelp,’ employed 
for the service of the King and Parliament, 
against Capt. Polhell, of the ‘May Flower,’ in 
which the said ship was taken.”—See Willis & 
Sotheran’s London Catalogue, cxlii., 977. 


“Sream NavIGATION In THE Untrep States 
BEFORE THE TIME OF Futton” (vol. iii. p. 3 and 
4).—The following extract from the Virginia 
Gazette, Winchester, Dec. 16th, 1787, in relation 
to the steamboat built by James Rumsey, of 
Virginia, may, perhaps, interest some of your 
readers : 

“On the eleventh day of this month, Mr. 
Rumsey’s steamboat, with more than half her 
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loading (which was upwards of three ton) and a 
number of people on board, made a progress of 
Jour miles in an hour, against the current of 
the Potowmac River, without any external ap- 
plication whatsoever, impelled by a machine 
that will not cost more than twenty guineas for 
a ten-ton boat, and that will not consume more 
than four bushels of coal,-or the equivalent of 
wood, in twelve hours. It is thought that if 
some pipes of the machine had not been ruptured 
by the freezing of water, which had been left in 
them a night or two before, and which ruptures 
were only secured by rags tied round them, that 
the boat’s way would have been at the rate of 
seven or eight miles in anhour. As this inven- 
tion is equally applicable to boats or ships of all 
dimensions, to smooth, shallow, and rapid rivers, 
or the deepest and roughest seas, freightage of 
all kinds will be reduced to one third of its pre- 
sent expense. 

“ Mr. Rumsey has a machine (which I likewise 
have seen) by which he raises water for grist or 
saw-inills, watering of meadows, or purposes of 
agriculture, cheaper than races can be dug or 
dams made; and the water, after performing its 
operation, to be returned again into its first 
reservoir. He has likewise made such improve- 
ments upon the structure of mills, as to work 
grist mills with one-third of the water now ex- 
pended, and saw-mills with one-twentieth ; and 
yet increase their powers without fearing the 
innumerable accidents attendant on the cumber- 
some parade of rounds, logs and wheels, which 
he has totally laid aside, and equally simplities 
and cheapens the buildings; but I shall say no 
more, as Mr. Rumsey is preparing to publish the 
principles upon which his boat acts, when the 
public curiosity will be satisfied.” 

The above extract from the Virginia Gazette 
was copied into the Middlesex Gazatte, or Fwde- 
ral Adviser, a newspaper published in Middle- 
town, Oonn., Feb. 25, 1788. S a, ¥. 


Tue Paoutr (vol. iii. 45).—Your corres- 
pondent, * W. D.,” of West Chester, Penn., 
censures Mr. Irving for some of the grave errors 
into which he has fallen, in his life of Washing- 
ton, especially those which relate to “The Mas- 
sacre of the Paoli.” 

My impression has always been that, had Col. 
Hampton obeyed the orders of Gen. Wayne, 
which Major Ryan carried to him, wheeled his 
regiment by sub-platoons to the right, and moved 
otf towards the White Horse, the design of Gen. 
Grey would have been frustrated ; and, ‘appa- 
rently, my impressions are correct, as General 
Wayne was “acquitted with honor.” If 
“W. D.” desires to know whether “any offi- 
cial ¢harges of misconduct was ever preferred 
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against Col. Hampton,” he can be gratified, and 
at the same time, know why that course was 
adopted, by taking the trouble to peruse the 
masterly defence submitted by General Wayne 
to the court which acquitted him. As the court 
evidently believed it, 1 am compelled to respect 
it; and, I feel assured, ‘* W. D.” will - . 
> 


Ornt oF 1793 (vol. iii. p. 46).—Your corres- 


pondent, “ L. O.,” is correct in stating that there | 


is more than one variety of the cent of this date ; 
but he will probably be surprised to learn that 
there are at least eleven varieties. A writer in 
the Boston Transcript, of March 1, 1859, de- 
scribes them as follows: 

“ The’ act for the establishment of the United 
States Mint, was passed April 2, 1792, and it 
went into operation the same year; being more 
or less experimental until 1795. 

* Although a small trial piece for a cent, with 
a silver centre, was struck in 1792, and the 
disme and half disme in the same year—there 
seems to be no doubt that the first regular issue 
of the currency was the cent of 1793. Of this 
there are eleven varieties struck in the following 
order : 

“1st—Obverse, a head with fine flowing hair, 
copied from the French ideal of Liberty; be- 
neath, the date, with figures wide apart; above, 
the word ‘Liherty.’ Reverse, an endless chain 
of fifteen links, inclosing the words ‘one cent,’ 
and the fraction 1-100. Around it ‘United 
States of Ameri.’ Edge divided into alternate 
sections of leaf work and milling. 

“2d—Same as first on obverse. Reverse, 
reads ‘ United States of America,’ in full. 

“3d —Hair longer, and bust running out to a 
fine point; date close in the figures, and piece 
slightly larger. 

**4th—Obverse, head bolder in the features, 
hair flowing straight back, in long, thick locks. 
Under the neck a twig, with three broad leaves, 
nearly at right angles with each other. Large 
date below, ‘Liberty’ above. Reverse, a wreath 
of two branches, united by a ribbon, inclosing 
words ‘one cent.’ Around it ‘ United States of 
America;’ below, the fraction 1-100. Obverse 
and reverse both surrounded by a finely beaded 
line near the edge. 

“5th —Hair a little fuller; leaves on the twig 
inclined forward. Figures in the date, and let- 
ters in the word ‘Liberty’ much smaller and 
closer. Reverse, same as No. 4. 

“*6th—Hair rather shorter in middle part of 
the head. Leaves on the twig much more 
slender, and in position like No. 4. Reverse, 
leaves in wreath longer, and bow in knot larger. 
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“ 7th—Obverse, like the last in head, but the 
leaves on the twig quite small, and pvinting 
symmetrically upwards. Reverse, varies slightly 
in wreath. 

“ 8th—Obverse same as No. 7. Reverse dif- 
fers in the wreath, and has ‘one cent’ exactly in 
the centre, instead of slightly above it, as before. 
Fraction closer, in figures. 

““9th—Obverse like No. 8, except that the 
leaves on the twig are more pointed, and all in- 
cline forward. Reverse, wreath varies again in 
form and arrangement of the leaves. 

“ 10th—Precisely like No. 9, except that now, 
for the first time, the edge is changed; and, in- 
stead of the device mentioned in No. 1, bears the 
words ‘One hundred for a dollar.’ 

“11th—A much larger piece, with more of 
the bust: the hair is rolled off from the fore- 
head, and combed smooth, tulling down over the 
back ; on the left shoulder is the staff and liberty- 
cap; the twig of leaves under the neck is omit- 
ted. Reverse, the wreath is much longer in the 
leaves, and the bow-knot is very different; the 
beaded line on both sides is preserved, and the 
edge is lettered as in No. 10. 

“The varieties of this year, as above described, 
are distinguishable at a glance, in good speci- 
mens, which are, however, somewhat difficult to 
obtain. Nos. 3, 5 and 8, are the most common.” 

The writer in the 7ranscript also gives de- 
scriptions of three varieties of the cent of 1794, 
and four of that of 1796, with interestipg par- 
ticulars concerning subsequent issues. 

Boston. 

Jonn R, Jewrrr (vol. iii. p. 88).—I have in 
my possession a copy of the book referred to by 
W. D. Its title is: 

‘Narrative | of the | Adventures and Suffer- 
ings | of | John R. Jewitt; | only survivor of the 
crew of the | Ship Boston, | During a captivity 
of nearly three years among the | Savages of 
Nootka Sound : | with an account of the | Man- 
ners, Mode of Living, and Religious | Opinions 
of the Natives. | Embellished with ten engrav- 
ings. | New York:| Printed for the Pub- 
lisher.” 

Then follow the names of the crew; all of 
whom, excepting two, were, on the 22d of March, 
1803, barbarously murdered by the savages at 
Nootka—-sixteen being foreigners, and ten 
Americans. Two of these, Abraham Waters 
and John Thompson, were from Philadelphia. 
John Thompson and John R. Jewitt escaped. 
Thompson died soon after. At the bottom of 
this page it says: “John R. Jewitt, the writer 
of the Journal from whence this Narrative is 
taken, and who at present, July, 1815, resides 
in Middletown, in the State of Connecticut.” 
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This is followed by a list of words in the Noot- 
kian language, with their English signification. 
Then appears the Narrative, which fills 166 
pages. The volume closes with the “ War-Song 
of the Nootka Tribe.” 

John R. Jewitt was born in Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, England, May 21, 1783. 

This Narrative is a work of great interest, 
and contains a vast amount of curious and enter- 
taining information to be found in no other pub- 
lication. As it was pfivately printed, [ think it 
must be scarce. ' 

Perhaps some correspondent of the Hist. Mag 
can give an account of Jewitt's history, subse- 
quent to 1815. S. L. B. 


Sovurn Norripeewock, Me. 


Another Reply.—I well recollect seeing him 
last in Albany, N. Y., in 1827 or 1828, with his 
wheelbarrow of books, near the Capitol. For 
the second time I purchased another book of 
him. His large scar upon his forehead was dis- 
tinctly visible. He received the injury at Noot- 
ka Sound, Vancouver's Island, about 1803, when 
the ship or brig Boston, from Hull, England, 
was taken by the Indians, who decoyed part 
of the crew out into the bay, in small boats, for 
fishing, and murdered them. At the same time, 
those remaining on board were massacred— 
saving Mr. J., the armorer for repairing guns, 
and a Mr. Thompson, who was afterwards found 
secreted in the vessel’s hold. They were there 
at the time of the total eclipse, June, 1806. 

Ss. S. 


Was Wasnineton A Marswat oF France? 
(vol. iii. p. 83).—‘ That propriety might exist 
in reference to the intended aid from France, 
when arrived, Gen. Washington has been ap- 
pointed Lieut. General of his Most Christian 
Majesty’s troops in America, and Vice-Admiral 
of the white flag."—Gordon’s History of the 
American Revolution (London, 1788), vol. iii. 
Letter of August 24th, 1780, p. 365. 

It would seem, from the above extract, that 
these appointments, if received by Washington, 
were, so far as the French government was con- 
cerned, purely titles of courtesy, conferred for 
the purpose of satisfying the laws of military 
etiquette and precedence, then most imperious 
at the Court of France. The rank and powers 
which they implied, though only nominal, were 
also apparently limited in their application to 
the French forces in America. 
mere departure of these forces, after the war 
was over, would put an end to them without 
further act. This view of the question is quite 
consistent with Washington’s assertion in the 


letter of 1785, quoted by “M.,” that he then 
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held no commission under the French govern- 
ment. It also, perhaps, accounts for the fact, 
that no record of such commission, if previously 
held, can be found in the archives of France. 

The context of the passage given above, from 
Gordon, allows the reader to infer that Lafayette, 
on his return from France, in May, 1780, was 
the bearer of these appointments; or, at least, 
that they came at the same time with him, and 
thus preceded Rochambeau and the French 
forces by about two months. 

The Frederick (Va.) Examiner, of the 19th 
Aug., 1857, contained the following: 

‘Some weeks ago, in a conversation in the 
Examiner ottice, a gentleman of this city re- 
marked, that he had in his possession an old por- 
celain mug, with an effigy of General Washington 
on horseback, and the inscription beneath, 
‘George Washington, Esq., General-in-Chief of 
the United States Army and Marshal of France.’ 
A discussion thereupon arose, as to whether 
Washington had ever received the baton of a 
Marshal of France. To resolve the doubt, Col. 
A. Kimmel said he would address the venerable 
G. W. Parke Custis, the surviving member of 
Washington’s household, on the subject. He 
did so, and received in reply the following let- 
ter :” 

‘** Antineton House, Aug. 18, 1857. 

‘“** My pear Cor. Kime: Your very accepta- 
ble letter came duly to hand. In regard to 
Washington as Marshal of France, I have in this 
house ‘proof as strong as holy writ,’ in an en- 
graving of Napier of Merchistoun, the celebrated 
inventor of the Logarithms, which was presented 
to Washington by the Earl of Buchan, a relative 
of the philosopher, with the indorsement in the 
handwriting of the Earl: ‘To Marshal General 
Washington, with the respects of Buchan.’ 
Now, Buchan lived in the age of the Revolu- 
tion, and was the associate of courts, and cer- 
tainly would not have addressed to one he so 
loved and admired, as he did to the chief, a title 
to which the chief had no claim. Lord Napier, 
on a visit to the Arlington House, was greatly 
gratified by a sight of a reminiscence of his an- 
cestors, treasured among the relics of Washing- 
ton. 

“*The history of the title, a Marshal of France, 
is simply this. When, in 1781, Colonel Laurens 
went to France as special ambassador, a difli- 
culty arose between him and the French Minis- 
ter as to the command of the combined armies 
in America. Our heroic Laurens said: ‘Our 
chief must command; it is our cause, and the 
battle is on our soil.’ * C’est impossible!’ ex- 
claimed the Frenchman: by the ‘ etiquette of 
the French service, the Count de Rochambeau, 
being an old Licutenant-Geueral, can only be 
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commanded by the King in person, or a Mare- 
schal de France.’ ‘Then,’ exclaimed Laurens, 
‘make our Washington a Mareschal de France, 
and the difficulty is at an end.’ It was done. 

“¢A friend of mine heard Washington spoken 
of as Monsieur le Mareschal at the siege of York- 
town. Our beloved Washington never coveted 
or desired rank or title; but, it is beyond a 
doubt that, from the force of circumstances just 
related, the rank and title of Mareschal de 
France was conferred upon the General-in-Chief 
of the combined armies of America and France. 

‘“ ¢ Believe me, my dear sir, truly and faithfully 
your obliged friend and servant, 

“*Grorce W. P. Custis.’” 


. This would be very satisfactory if it were 
true. Mr. Custis refers the appointment and the 
aid from the French entirely to the agency of 
Col. Laurens. But Col. Laurens did not sail for 
France on his special mission till the 13th of 
Feb., 1781; (Sparks’s Washington, 7th, 4388 ;) 
while Rochambeau, with the French forces, had 
already arrived at Rhode Island, on the 10th or 
12th of July, 1780. (Gordon, 3d, 379.) The 
main portion of Mr. Oustis’ statement, conse- 
quently, falls to the ground. Still, his commu- 
nication affords evidence, similar to much found 
elsewhere, that the belief was very general at 
the time, among well-informed persons, that 
Washington did receive some military appoint- 
ment from the French Court; which belief, 
the fact of his commanding Rochambeau, does 
not seem sutticiently to explain away, as an er- 
ror. And Gordon, whose activity and perse- 
verance in gathering and storing up the facts 
of the Revolution, as they occurred, render him 
invaluable as a cotemporary authority, enters 
this as an undisputed fact under its date, and 
after a lapse of eight years afforded him for re- 
visal, and during the lifetime of all the promi- 
nent actors in it, he deliberately prints it, with- 
out gainsay from them. 

La Fayette appears to have been almost the 
sole (and self-constituted) agent of Congress, in 
procuring the aid of Rochambeau. He arrived 
in France, in February, 1779, on no very definite 
mission; and leaving in the United States (at 
least with Congress), a much higher reputation 
for spirit and generosity, than for judgment and 
conduct in affairs. During his sojourn in France, 
of more than a year, Franklin and Adams were 
both there—the former all, the latter a part of 
the time—but neither appears to have much oc- 
cupied himself with this matter. Lafayette says 
that the personal difficulties between them _pre- 
vented him from calling on either so frequently 
as he could have wished. The expedition was 
kept as sécret as possible. Adams, in addressing 
Count Vergennes, July 15th, 1780, “ pretends 
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| not to know to what part of America M. de 
| Ternay and M. de Rochambeau are destined .. . 
| and has no hopes of anything decisive from their 
operation, although they should be instructed to 
codperate with Washington.” But Lafayette 
foresaw that... . the United States would feel 
the necessity of the aid, ... and took upon him- 
self. . . to solicit, in the name of Congress, what 
he had positively been forbidden to ask, a succor 
of auxiliary troops.* “It was settled” (to quote 
his own words) “that that corps of six thousand 
men, commanded by Lieut. General Rocham- 
beau, was to be completely under the orders of 
the American Commander-in-Chief, and was 
only to form a division of his army. The order 
of service was so regulated. ... that the com- 
mand belonged, when there was equality of rank 
and age, to the American officers.”t The ques- 
tion of rank and commissions to be held in 
America, seems to have been much discussed, 
before the plan of the expedition was finally 
adopted. At one time it was proposed that 
Lafayette should command the French detach- 
ment. On this subject, writing to Vergennes, 
Feb. 2, 1780, he says, “In regard to myself, sir, 
I ask nothing.... You might either give me 
one of those commissions of M. de Sartine, which 
are only of use in America . . . or else letters of 
service ... to enable me to command as an 
American general.” Latayette knew both the 
Americans and his own countrymen. Might he 
not have procured for Washington the title of 
Marshal, or those of Lieutenant-General and 
Admiral, provisionally, to be promulgated and 
used only in case of necessity? No such neces- 
sity, it is well known, ever occurred. It is pos- 
sible that the unpublished MSS., still in the 
possession of his family, might furnish the an- 
swer to this question. 

It is worthy of remark that Rochambeau, 
instead of being an “old lieutenant-general,” 
was only promoted, “after,” as he coldly re- 
marks, ‘twenty years of constant activity as a 
major-general,” to that rank, just as he was 
sailing for America. 

PHiLaDeLpuia, March 16, 1859. 





Re.icious Hisroricat Society (vol. iii. p. 
89).—It is believed that the Reticrovus Hisrort- 
cat Socrety only continued in existence a few 
years, its place being now supplied by denomi- 
national societies, as the ‘ Baptist,” ‘* Presby- 
terian,” ‘“ Episcopal.” It was formed about 
1815 or 1816. The writer has a pamphlet printed 





* Memoirs, Correspondence and MSS. of Gen. La- 
| fayette, published by his family, vol. i. p. 249. 
| +t Memoirs, etc. MSS., vol. ii. p. 250. 
t Mémoire Militaire, Historique et Politique, de 
Rochambean, tome i. p. 235. 
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in 1818, by “John W. Scott, No. 88 N. 6th 
street, at the office of the Religious Remem- 
brancer,” containing the * First annual address, 
read before the Religious Historical Society, 
May 20, 1817, by Samuel B. Wylie, D.D., with 
an appendix, published agreeably to an order of 
the Society,” p. 16, which commences thus: 
“This Society has been organized for the pur- 
pose of collecting and preserving interesting his- 
torical documents, particularly those of an ec- 
clesiastical nature,” etc. The Constitution is 
appended. “ Article II.” says, ‘ The objects of 
the Society shall be to collect, as far as possible, 
all historical documents and publications, and 
invite original communications tending to illus- 
trate the past and present state of the Christian 
world, together with its future prospects; and 
thus form a great emporium of religious intelli- 
gence.”—-p. 17. 

“On the 13th May, 1817, the second annual 
meéting of the Religious Historical Society was 
held, and officers elected.” President—Rev. 
Jacob Brodhead, D. D. Vice-Presidents—Rev. 
Jacob I. Janesday, D. D.; Rev. James Milnor, 
New York; Rev. Wm. Staughton, D. D.; Rev. 
Saml. B. Wylie, D. D.; Rev. Anthony A. Palm- 
er, and Robert Ralston, Esq. Corresponding 


Secretary—Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. Record- | 


ing Secretary—Mr. John W. Scott. Treasurer— 


Nathaniel Chauncey. Librarian—James R. Wil- | 


son—who, “at a subsequent meeting, resigned, 
in consequence of removal from the city, and 
Rev. Robert McCartee was elected in his place.” 
It is believed that all these officers, except Dr. 
Ely and Mr. Chauncey, have deceased”—p. 19. 

Then follow the names “of the other mem- 
bers of the Society,” 18 in number; and of 
“honorary members,” 7. 

The remaining three pages are occupied with 
a list of the books, MSS. etc., in the library. 
Among the manuscripts “ are the trial discourses 
of Rev. Geo. Duffield, D. D., pastor of the third 
Presbyterian Church (Vine street), and sermons 
by the Rev. Judah Lewis.”—>p. 22. 

A concluding paragraph says, “Several ori- 
ginal papers, of great length, have been read 
before the Society, and published in the Reli- 
gious Remembrancer; but it is expected the 
Society will, at some future time, republish 
them, together with their transactions, and all 
communications made to them, in a convenient 
octavo volume.” 

Whether or not they did so 
no knowledge. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


publish, I have 
H. S. 


Tue Gop-Fatner or THE CuristENED West 
(vol. iii. p. 53).—For Centenius, read Curtenius. 
H. O'R. 
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At Montreal, Canada East, Dec. 12, 1858, while 
seated at his library table, the Hon, Jamzs Viger, 
a distinguished Canadian archeologist. He was 
born at Montreal, May 7, 1787, and in his long 
career served his country faithfully in civil and 
military stations, but is known especially as an 
ardent and untiring investigator of the early his- 
tory of Canada, and a collector of manuscripts 
and other monuments connected with its annals. 
As an officer of the Canadian militia he served 
during the war of 1812, and took part in the 
engagement at Sackett’s Harbor. Ile was the 
first mayor of his native city, whose arms were 
designed by him, and on several occasions in- 
trusted with other important functions. As a 
literary man he began his career in 1812 by the 
publication of the Abbé Edgeworth’s Relation 
of the death of Louis XVI., but subsequently 
devoted himself to the history of his own coun- 
try, on which he wrote and collected much, but 
unfortunately published little. His manuscript 
collection, his Saberdache, as he styled it, will 
probably be secured by the Canadian govern- 
ment, and with it his albums full of portraits, 
plans of forts, views of buildings—many since 
destroyed—cvins, medals, everything, in fact, of 
historic interest likely to disappear, 

It seldom happens that one who, we may say, 
never published a work on history or archol- 
ogy, is as well and as favorably known at home 
|and abroad as Mr. Viger. As Mr. A. de Pui- 
busque remarked more than ten years since, 
“scholars in America and Europe consult him 
on remote and obscure points of Canadian his- 
tory as men in other days consulted the oracles 
of Trevoux and St. Maur—as we still consult 
the ‘Art de vérifier les dates.’ ‘ It seems in 
himself an Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, a royal, or rather National—very na- 
tional—Society of Antiquaries.” 

His chief works may be resumed as follows: 

1. A correction of the Liste du Clergé du Ca- 
nada, in which he restores many hundred dates 
and names, distorted and misstated by Rev. Mr. 
Noiseux, the author, followed by the compiler 
of the List. This work he had not completed to 
his satisfaction; but it will be an incalculable 
loss if not published, as the erroneous one has 
been circulated, and is often cited. 

2. Le Petit Régistre, in 4to, a work on the 
first Parish Register of Montreal, full of research, 
and in fact the basis of a history of the city and 
its first settlers. 

3. History of the Parishes of the Diocese of 
| Montreal: a series of archeological researches, 
| of which he printed a few in pamphlet form, for 
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private circulation as essays; among others, on | “Tle was a man of singular refinement of 


Chambly, Sorel, Laprairie, Saut au Recollet, | 
Regaud, St. Vincent de Paul, ete.; and among | 


mind, and of tastes fastidiously delicate. Nature 
fitted him for an artist's life, or for some other 


others, an account of a Chapel at the Cote St. | pursuit, success in which needs a large admix- 


Lambert, the original quaint deed of which it | 


was the good fortune of the Rev. Mr. Martin and 
the present writer, to tind in a notary’s office, 
among a mass of old papers. 

4, Le Chien dor, ow la tradition en défaut, 
an interesting examination of a Canadian le- 
gend. 

5. A similar work, on a Crucifix preserved at 
the Hétel Dieu, Quebec; and which, at one 
time, was the subject of a criminal prosecution 
against a soldier, 

6. A carefil history of the family Lemoyne 
de Longueuil, to which belonged Iberville, 
Bienville, Sauvolle, the brothers whose names 
are identified with Louisiana—the Baron Le 
Moyne, and other members, better known at the 
North. 

7. A rather pungent criticism on La Vie de 
Mgr. Laval par un Anonyme, which prevented 
many errors from spreading. 

8. All the documents of the Servantes de Dieu 
en Canada, by Henry de Couray, Esq., were 
furnished by Mr. Viger; and an Album, .pre- 
pared by him, formed the plan of the work. 

This Album was presented to Mgr. Bedini, the 
Papal Nuncio, who, already acquainted with Mr. 
Viger’s labors, obtained for him, from the Pope, 
the honor of Knight Commander of the Order of 
St. Gregory. 


SuerMan CrosweE tt, Esq., late editor of The 
Albany Argus, died at New Haven, March 3, 
aged 56 years. Mr. Croswell was the son of 
the late Rev. Harry Croswell, D.D., Rector of 
Trinity Church in New Haven, and was born in 
the city of Hudson, where his parents resided at 
the time. Ile was a graduate of Yale College 
of the year 1822. The New Haven Journal says: 

“ After studying the law, he was admitted to 
the bar in this city in the year 1826. In 1831 
he removed to Albany, where he was associated 
with Edwin Croswell, Esq., in the editorial 
managentent of The Albany Argus, from which 
he finally retired in the year 1855. He soon 
after removed to this city, where, after a pro- 
tracted illness, he died of consumption. 

“We find it difficult to give our impressions 
of Mr. Croswell’s character. For a man so 
widely known, he was known to few. He 
made not many friends, but these few, once 
made, were life-long friends. Eminently cour- 
teous in his manners to all, he was yet a man 
of reserve. His confidence was given slowly 

“and even reluctantly, but whca given was almost 
never withdrawn. 


* 





ture of the esthetic element. But, by one of 
the perversities of life not ancommon, he was 


| thrown into the uncongenial field of politics. A 


service of nearly a quarter of a century, first as 
an associate, and subsequently as chief editor, 
of one of the most influential political papers in 
this country, had not been without its intluence 
upon Mr. Croswell's character. 

* No one familiar only with the always vigor- 
ous and sometimes trenchant style of The Argus, 
would have suspected that many of its most 
characteristic articles came from the pen of a 
writer whose temperament was essentially a 
poetic one, and whose feelings were much more 
in harmony with whatever is beautiful in nature 
or art than with the details of politics. Yet 
such was the fact, and only the earnestness and 
sincerity of his political convictions could have 
made such an occupation tolerable to him. 

“In his relations with those endeared to him 
by kindred, he was an example of affectionate 
regard. As ason, a brother, a husband, and a 
father, he leaves behind him sorrows and tears 
with which * a stranger intermeddleth rot.’ 

“Mr. Croswell died in the communion of the 
Church Catholic, having partaken of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper at the hands of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewster a few days before his death, 
gladly preparing for that world to which almost 
all who had been near and dear to him in life 
had preceded him. 


At Washington, D. C., March 5, Aaron Varn 


Brown died. He was born August 15, 1795, in 
Brunswick Co., Va.; graduated at the Univer- 
sity at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in 1814, and 
then moved to the State of Tennessee, where he 
studied law. He commenced practice at Nash- 
ville, in partnership with the late President 
Polk. He became a member of the Tennessee 
Legislature in 1821, and remained in one branch 
or another until 1832. He was elected to the 
United States House of Representatives in 1839, 
continuing to be a member until 1845, when he 
was chosen Governor of the State of Tennessee. 
In 1844 he was Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories. He was renominated for a second 
term as Governor in 1847, but was beaten by-a 
small majority. He was a delegate tu the South- 
ern Cunvention‘*at Nashville in 1850, and was 
the author of the report known as the * Tennes- 
see Platform.” In 1852 he attended, as a dele- 
gate, the Democratic National Convention at 
Baltimore, and was Chairman of the Committee 
which reported the platform adopted by that 
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body. Two years ago he was appointed Post- 
master-General of the United States by Presi- 
dent Buchanan. 


Hotices of Arty Publications. 


Life of Bishop Wainwright—Life of Bishop 
Bowen. By John N. Norton, Rector of Ascen- 
sion Church, Frankfort Ky. New York: 
General P. E. Sunday School Union and 
Church Book Society. 1858-9. 

The first of these two little volumes, is a me- 
moir of one well known and highly respected, 
“whose whole manner was urbanity itself,” 
the late Dr. Wainwright, who won a hold on 
the affections of his charge, which few acquire 
in length of years, and of which the Memo- 
rial Church is a unique and striking testi- 
mony. Mr. Norton has made his narrative at- 
tractive to the young, and not uninteresting to 
the old, by his more than usually full account of 
the boyhood and youth of the future divine, and 
none will differ much from him in his general 
estimate of the character which he so well por- 
trays. Bishop Bowen, though of South Carolina, 
and dying bishop of his native state, was known 
and appreciated at the north, having exercised 
the ministry in Rhode Island and in the city of 
New York, where he was pastor of old Grace 
Church. His life was one of devoted labor, 
from which feeble health and an almost crippled 
condition did not withdraw him. 


A Genealogical History of John and George 
Steele (settlers of Hartford, Conn.), 1635-6, 
and their descendants, with an appendix, con- 
taining genealogical information respecting 
other families of the name, who settled in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. By Daniel 
Steele Durrie, Librarian ofthe Wisconsin His- 
torical Society. Albany: Munsell & Row- 
land, 1859. 


This is an elaborate, and apparently a very 
accurate account, of the families of John and 
George Steele, with notices of other branches in 
the United States; compiled by the librarian of 
the active Wisconsin Society, and published in 
Munsell’s neat style. 


Shekomeko ; or the Moravians in Dutchess 
County. By Rev. Sheldon Davis, A.M. 
Poughkeepsie: Osborne & Kelley, printers. 
1858. 8vo. 29 pp. 

This is a brief memoir of the labors of the 
earnest Moravians in New York, a little more 
than a century ago; and does justice to the zeal 
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of those missionaries for the conversion of the 
Indian; but the picture is marred by the feeling 
exhibited by the author towards the no less de- 
voted Jesuit missionaries, whose history, we 
must suppose, he has never carefully examined, 
as many statements are totally at variance with 
all known historical data. 


The Life and Adventures of Kit Carson, the 
Nestor of the Rocky Mountains, from facts 
narrated by himself. By Dewitt C. Peters, 
M.D., late Assistant Surgeon U.S.A. New 
York: W. R. C. Clark & Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 
534, 

A work of a popular character, which will be 
extensively read, for Kit Carson is a celebrity. 
Dr. Peters has industriously gathered the facts 
of the career of this modern Boone, and seems 
to depict them without extravagant exagger- 
ation, and certainly in a pleasing style. It adds 
considerably to the current history of what is 
fast changing from a wilderness to the abode of 
civilized thousands. 


Henry Cruger, the colleague of Edmund Burke 
in the British Parliament, a paper read be- 
fore the New York Historical Society, Jan. 
4th, 1859, by Henry C. Van Schaack, cne of 
its corresponding members, and author of the 
Life of Peter Van Schaack, LL.D., ete. New 
York: C. Benjamin Richardson, 1859. 8vo. 
67 pp. 

This memoir of a man who filled so marked a 
position in England, and returned to his native 
state to serve it in a public and private capacity, 
well deserves the elegant form in which it is 
here given. 


Pistorical and Biterary Intelligence. 


Tue prolific pen of Horace Walpole seems 


never to have been idle. The extent of his cor- 
respondence is scarcely yet known; for, although 
a collected, and what the editor calls “complete 
edition” of it, numbers two thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-five letters, filling nine substan- 
tial volumes, just issued from the London press, 
yet, according to the statement of the Athe- 
neum, there is something still behind, to wit, 
the letters addressed to Madame du Deffand, and 
probably others. This new edition is the first 
in which the correspondence has been chrono- 
logically arranged; and the editor, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, claims to have made considerable 
corrections by comparing the copies hitherto 
printed with the originals. The ninth volume 
contains many letters never before published. 
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The whole series comprises a period of more 
than sixty years, from 1735 to 1797. 

Besides the Ovrrespondence, another work, 
from the same source, has just made its appear- 
ance, entitled “Journal of the Reign of King 
George the Third, from the year 1771 to 1783; 
now first published from the original MSS. 
Edited (with notes) by Dr. Doran, etc., in two 
volumes.” The political bearing of this work, 
in reference to the American war, will give it 
interest in this country; and, although no great 
confidence can be placed in the accuracy of Ho- 
race Walpole as a historical writer, much will 
be found to illustrate the period during which 
he wrote, in the way of anecdotes of public men 
and the court of George III., coming under his 
own observation, and not derived from the scan- 
dalous chronicles of the day. Of mere gossip, 
there is, indeed, enough to gratify the most pru- 
rient taste ; and the most resolute hater of king 
and court will have a surfeit from the details 
furnished by this republican aristocrat. 

In looking through the Journal (which is a 
continuation of a former work, entitled ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George LII.”), we notice 
the following account of the parentage of Gen. 
Gates, always a mooted question. It was known 
that he was in some way connected with the 
Walpole family, and scandal has even attributed 
to him a jilial relation to Sir Robert, the father 
of Horace Walpole. But the latter, under the 
date Feb. 16th, 1778, says: 

“General Gates’s letter to Lord Thanet laid 
before the House of Lords. Gates was the son 
of a housekeeper of the second Duke of Leeds, 
who, marrying a young husband when very old, 
had this son by him. That Duke of Leeds had 
been saved, when guilty of a Jacobite plot, by 
my father, Sir Robert Walpole, and the Duke 
was very grateful, and took great notice of me 
when I was quite a boy. My mother’s woman 
was intimate with that housekeeper, and thence 
I was godfather to her son, though, I believe, 
not then ten years old myself. This godson, 
Horatio Gates, was protected by General Corn- 
wallis, when Governor of Halifax; but, being 
afterwards disappointed of preferment in the 
army, he joined the Americans.” 

General Cornwallis, to whom reference is 
here made, was an uncle of Lord Cornwallis, 
who defeated General Gates at Camden, S. C., 
in 1780, but afterwards surrendered at York- 
town. The Correspondence of Lord Cornwallis, 
8 vols. (Murray), London, 1859, relates almost 
entirely to that portion of his career subsequent 
to the American war. 


Somer years ago two gentlemen of Philadelphia 
commenced taking a tew fac-similes of curious 
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| American documents, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing their forms from loss or decay. They soon dis- 
covered that an interest, which they had not an 
ticipated, was created in other minds, and one cu- 
rious revolutionary paper after another was sent 
in for the same purpose, when the idea of mak- 
ing them into a book was happily suggested. 
This was carried out most successfully under 
the title of ‘American Historical and Literary 
Curiosities, by J. Jay Smith & John F. Watson.” 
The demand for the work was far beyond ex- 
pectation ; five editions were issued and sold in 
Europe and America; indeed, the printing con- 
tinued till two sets of plates were actually worn 
out by the number of impressions, the demand 
continuing from abroad and at home to the last. 

Mr. Smith has not been idle since, but has 
turned his attention to this branch of archeo- 
logy, and proposes, we understand, to issue next 
fall a second series, much more curious and 
remarkable, and embracing a greater scope of 
subjects. The work opens with Columbus on 
the deck of his caravel, with his authenticated 
portrait and autograph, and continues down 
through the period of the Revolution, embracing 
some of the most curious broadsides and procla- 
mations of the “enemy” when in possession of 
New York and Philadelphia, curiosities, or 





rather documents, that were not krown to 
exist. In the series are specimens of corres- 
pondence of the spies of Gen. Washington in 
cipher, and an original portrait of the President 
never before published, etc. 

Of Major André some very remarkable matter 
has come to light. The family in which he re- 
sided in Pennsylvania, and to whom he became 
much attached, had a young son who possessed 
remarkable, though untutored, talents for paint- 
ing. Major André undertook to teach the 
youth, and even proposed to leave the army, 
and take his pupil to England; the family, how- 
ever, being Quakers, declined the offer, or other- 
wise the young officer might have been saved 
from his ignominious fate. One of the draw- 
ings, beautifully colored, made to instruct the 
pupil by Major André, was preserved by the 
family, and authenticated by the late Thomas 
P. Cope, Esq., brother to the youthful pupil. 
The letters on Art which were written by the 
Major are to appear in this remarkable series, 
together with an amount of revolutionary docu- 
ments, letters, signatures, etc., that will make a 
very valuable contribution to American history. 
It includes a portrait of General Washington’s 
coach, and other things connected with his daily 
habits, his book-cases, spy-glasses, etc. 

There are also the celebrated portrait, slightly 
caricatured, of John Randolph on his way to 
“Panama!” and the social cards of Mrs. Madi- 
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son, Daniel Webster, and other conspicuous per- 
sons. 

We shall look for this work, which is in a 
forward state, with much interest, and we are 
sure the public will welcome it heartily. 


Dr. O’Oattacnan, of Albany, N. Y., has in 
an advanced state of preparation a Bibliograph- 
ical Catalogue of Bibles and parts thereof, 
printed in English in this country. This cata- 
jogue will include the editions of the varivus 
versions of the Seriptures, and come down to 
1860. It already embraces several hundred 
titles, and as the publisher’s name will accom- 
pany each, these houses which issue this class 
of works will do well to forward complete lists 
of their publications to Dr. O’C., as an opportu- 
nity will not soon recur to embody such titles 
in a distinct catalogue. 

Gentlemen who collect this class of books will 
also confer a favor by assisting to render the 
catalogue as complete as possible. In all cases 
credit will be given to the private collection or 
public library from which additions may be ob- 
tained. 


Buoxinenam Situ, Esgq., the late Secretary 
of the American Legation at Madrid, has been 
enabled to secure, before his departure from that 
city, a copy of the earliest publication made in 
the Indian language spoken in East Florida. It 
bears the title “‘Cathecismo en Lengua Caste- 
llana y Timuquana,” ete. It was printed in Mex- 
ico in 1612. The volume, rare, if not unique, has 
evidently beenin use. Within its leaves is a writ- 
ten certificate, used as a book-mark, made, we pre- 
sume, for delivering to an Indian as an evidence 
of his having confessed, and understanding the 
Christian doctrine; it bears date December, 
1630. In the book are rude pictures, taken 
from wood engravings, for the enlightenment, 
doubtless, of the early sons of the forest. Mr. 
Smith, as the readers of the Magazine are aware, 
possesses a copy in the same language of the 
“Confesionario,” printed in the year 1613. In 
the British Museum is also a work with the title 
“Cathecismo y Examen,” etc., printed in 1627, 
which is not the work altogether of the year but 
1612. A more important work remains to be 


found—the vocabulary and grammar—which it | 
is known was also printed, and came from the | 


same hand as the rest, the Father Pareja, a zeal- 
ous Franciscan of the convent of Santa Elna at 
St. Augustine. 


Dr. N. T. Troe, of Bethel, Maine, has for 
some time been engaged in preparing a history 
of that town, which will be published during 
the year, 
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WE learn from a correspondent that the Bi- 
centennial Anniversary of the town of Hadley 
will be celebrated some time in June. Prof, F. 
D, Huntington of Harvard University is expected 
to deliver the oration. 


We learn that Mr. Somerby will return to 
London in May, to resume his genealogical re- 
searches, His address at present is Boston, 
Mass. ; in London it will be Morley’s Hotel, Tra- 
fulgar Square. 


We learn that John F. Kirk, Esq., is preparing 


| a life of the late W. H. Prescott. 


Tue Pioneers of Livingston County, N. Y., 
propose to organize a Pioneer Historical Society 
at Geneseo. We are glad to witness the increas- 
ing interest felt in the early history of western 
New York, and hope it will continue until the 
narratives and relics of all the old settlers are 
gathered. 


WE shall be able to present to our readers, in 
the next number of the Magazine, an interesting 
paper on the Westminster Massacre, by B. H. 
Hall, Esq., author of the History of Eastern 
Vermont. 


FOREIGN. 


A FRIEND, who enjoyed the intimacy of Pres- 
cott, the historian, informs us that there is a 
slight error in the story of the two swords, as 
commonly told. They were not both worn by 
ancestors of the historian. One them is the 
sword of Prescott the brave, grandfather of the 
historian ; the other of Capt. Lizeen, grandfather 
of Mrs. Prescott. Capt. Lizeen commanded the 
Falcon, English ship-of-war, at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill.—LZondon Atheneum. 


Roya. Society or LireraturE.—At the meet- 
ing, Feb. 2d, Mr. Vaux read a paper “On the 
Recent researches of OC. T. Newton, Esq., in 
Asia Minor,” in which he pointed out the value 
of the great cargo of sculpture which Mr. New- 
ton had, during the last month, sent home to the 
British Museum. These monuments consist of 
the supplementary collection from the ruins of 
the Mausoleum at Helicarnassus—of a very cu- 
rious set of statues, belonging to a remote pe- 
riod of antiquity, from Branchide, near Miletus, 
and of a colossal lion, and several minor frag- 
ents of statues, inscriptions, etc., from Cnidus. 
The Mausoleum sculptures include portions of 
the wheel of Quadriga, which once stood at the 
top of the structure, together with a large and 
miscellaneous collection of architectural frag- 
ments, likely to be of great use to students in 
England.—Joid. 





